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THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION 


The second meeting of the National Advisory Committee on 
Education, which was organized by Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur to 
make recommendations regarding federal participation in education, 
was held in Washington on October 14 and 15. In opening the meet- 
ing, Secretary Wilbur made the following statement, which includes 
an important announcement regarding the name and functions of 
the educational division of the Department of the Interior. 


It is an unusual satisfaction for me to see you all here this morning. You are 
already working on one of the most troublesome problems before any democ- 
racy, and particularly before this one. If you can give us the proper chart to 
steer our educational course here, we will, I think, do something worth while and 
will not stand in the way of progress. Sometimes I think our various administra- 
tive educational operations are in the line of interference. We look to you to 
bring us clarity in a troubled field. 

I hope, above all things, that you will not confuse the essential things here in 
education with the political mechanisms that may be worked out to bring educa- 
tion about. I often think, as I read some of the quick solutions of illiteracy and 
of other things, of my experience with vendors of quack medicine. They are 
long on promises and short on results. There is no political maneuver or any 
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single law or anything of that kind that is going to clarify for education the 
means by which we should carry on in administering it. 

I trust that you will try to help us see what should be the national interest 
in the United States of America in this most important field of education. That 
compels on your part a conception of what is the national interest, and then it 
will necessitate a study on your part of how to put into the hands of some of us 
the methods by which that national interest can be carried out. 

When I say “‘national interest,” I am thinking in terms of things that people 
want done. Dr. Mann, I understand, has worked out some things that need to 
be done, need to be studied. We have assumed a great many things in the field 
of education. We know that the most careful studies are required before those 
assumptions can be firmly based. 

You probably noted in the press that we have gone back to the old name 
“Office of Education” instead of “Bureau of Education.” That is based upon 
the original conception and also upon the fact that we are desirous of getting 
our educational force here out of the position where it has been running the rein- 
deer of Alaska as part of its function. This Bureau has had to mix in with the 
domestic affairs of the reindeer. In fact, without the consent of this office, it has 
been difficult to sell female reindeer. We feel that this is carrying educational 
administration a little too far. We would like to get out of the administration 
from Washington of the schools of Alaska and put our educational service in the 
field of fact-finding, research, and studies of that sort. 

Many other things are going on in Washington, aside from this office, in the 
field of education in which there has been a definite effort made to interest the 
national government, and certain steps are being taken by the national govern- 
ment that project into the field of education. 

You are working in a tangled and intricate field, and only that clarity that 
is characteristic of the American educator who has had to fight his way for the 
last generation will make it possible to give us the steering chart that we want. 


During its two-day session the Committee made plans for a com- 
plete investigation of the problems which confront it. It arranged 
through Secretary Wilbur for contacts with the educational agencies 
of the government outside of the Department of the Interior. It also 
arranged for a series of conferences which will make available the 
experience of all those in various types of institutions who have been 
influenced in any way by federal activities of an educational type. 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


The present federal administration has raised the classification 
of the United States commissioner of education and has added to the 
personnel of the Bureau of Education by creating the office of assist- 
ant commissioner. The first incumbent of the new office is Bess 
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Goodykoontz. In announcing the appointment, the secretary of the 
Department of the Interior supplied the following information. 


Miss Goodykoontz was born in Waukon, Iowa, and attended the public 
schools there. After finishing high school, she taught in the rural schools and 
city grade schools of Iowa for several years. She graduated from the State 
University of Iowa and also received a Master’s degree from that institution. 
While attending the University, she taught in the Experimental School for a 
year and was principal of that school for another year. She has been public- 
school supervisor in Green Bay, Wisconsin, and has taught summer school at 
Johns Hopkins University. She has been assistant professor of education in the 
department of elementary education of the University of Pittsburgh for the 
past five years. 

Miss Goodykoontz is one of the co-authors of the Horn Learn-To-Study 
Readers. She has done editorial work on a number of textbooks for elementary- 
school use. She has contributed articles on phases of elementary-school teaching 
to educational magazines and was the co-author of a series of radio talks on 
phases of children’s reading which were broadcast last spring. She is a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa and Pi Lambda Theta, national honorary fraternities, as 
well as various national, state, and local educational organizations. 


INCREASE IN THE AGE OF COMPULSORY SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE IN ENGLAND 


England recently raised the age of compulsory school attendance 


to fifteen. The law becomes effective April 1, 1931. It is estimated 
that the enforcement of the law will increase the school population 
by half a million. Two important questions are being vigorously dis- 
cussed by educators and students of public affairs. The first is the 
question of securing the additional funds which will have to be pro- 
vided by taxpayers in order to supply accommodations for the addi- 
tional school population, and the second is the question of training, 
in the year and a half which will elapse before the law goes into effect, 
the teachers necessary to staff the schools. 

These English discussions make the American observer aware of 
certain problems which have been faced from time to time by com- 
munities and states in this country but have never been discussed in 
the way in which the English are discussing their problems. In Amer- 
ica one state after another has increased the age of compulsory school 
attendance and has assumed that teachers would somehow be sup- 
plied to satisfy the increased demand. There has never been any 
careful calculation as to how the teacher-training institutions of the 
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country are to produce an adequate number of teachers. With re- 
gard to the increased cost of taking care of pupils, educators have 
been optimistic, and taxpayers have been reluctantly coerced, but 
again there have been very little deliberate calculation and very 
little real understanding of the situation. The conditions in England 
are not fundamentally different from those which have been ex- 
perienced in the United States, but they are more fully apprehended. 

The following paragraphs from the leading article in a recent is- 
sue of the London Times Educational Supplement, entitled “Wanted, 
Ten Thousand Teachers,” show what is in the minds of English 
educators. 


The opinion has been expressed in various quarters that the raising of the 
school-leaving age at so near a date as April, 1931, will result in chaos, since 
neither education authorities nor teachers will be ready in time to cope with the 
addition of half a million children to the school population 

Put into business terms, the proposition the government has placed before 
the education authorities and the teaching profession is that of a large extension 
of business, an extension which the teachers have been advocating for many 
years. They are given eighteen months in which to prepare for this exten- 


The present government some years ago published the results of research 
by its qualified investigators into the question of additional expenditure, both 
capital and current, and proved to its own complete satisfaction that neither 
would seriously strain the country’s means 

It is, of course, obvious what a business firm would do with regard to build- 
ings if it were faced with a compulsory extension of its activities. It would hire 
temporary premises while it built new ones. The practice is not unknown even 
to education authorities. If this policy were to be at once adopted in the present 
emergency, we should no doubt hear from all sides how difficult it is to adapt 
premises erected for other purposes for use as schools. Yet one has heard of 
premises which have been in rapid succession places of worship, skating rinks, 
and cinemas, while in recent years many former mansions have been trans- 
formed into blocks of model flats. We may take it for granted that, given cour- 
age and industry, it is no more difficult to make temporary school buildings out 
of premises originally intended for other purposes than it is to turn a barn into a 
garage or three small shops into the branch establishment of a multiple firm. And 
there remains always at the back of one’s mind the thought that at least one- 
third, if not more, of the buildings at present in regular use as schools are com- 
pletely unsuitable for the purpose. 

As to the provision of staff, various expedients have been put forward. 

Let us once more inquire what a business firm would do. Is it not reasonable 
to suppose that it would first promote a number of its present staff to fill the new 
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posts of responsibility which would have to be created, that it would fill the 
gaps caused by these promotions, and that it would then advertise for additional 
employees to fill the vacant places in the lowest ranks, including the places 
created by the extension of the business? Would it not, all things considered, 
be prepared to advertise ‘Previous experience not essential’? And would it not 
place the recruits alongside highly trained and experienced workers, from whose 
shoulders the learners could quickly take the burden of much routine and who 
in return would train them to a knowledge of the job? In other words, would not 
the firm, in view of the emergency, treat as apprentices all its new recruits save 
those engaged in purely unskilled labor? 

Apprenticeship to the teaching profession is by no means an unexplored 
field; it may almost be said to be a discarded way of entry to it. What I am to 
suggest will savor to many people of a return to the past—to the pupil-teacher 
and even the monitorial systems. Why not, in the face of the present emergency? 
There were many good points in both systems. If the training colleges attempt 
to turn out vastly increased numbers of trained teachers by 1931, they will fail, 
and no one knows that fact better than the training colleges themselves. They 
have at present to decline every year many applicants because of lack of accom- 
modations. A special appeal conducted on the lines of the best modern advertis- 
ing would certainly attract many more young people to a profession which offers 
a career full of interest, which is ripe with opportunity for entrants of intelli- 
gence and courage, and the status of which is distinctly on the up-grade. There 
are today some twenty thousand elementary schools in the country. Why not 
advertise immediately for recruits to the profession, “Previous experience and 
training not essential,” and allot them at the rate of one per school throughout 
the country? Leave undisturbed the ordered life of the training colleges, decline 
to throw their machinery out of gear by suddenly asking them to take on a task 
which they know to be impossible—the training of satisfactory teachers under 
unsatisfactory and distressing conditions—asking them merely during the next 
twelve months quietly and methodically to increase their accommodations so as 
to be prepared for a limited number of additional students at the end of twelve 
months. 

The allotment of one teacher apprentice would upset the machinery of none 
but the smallest of village schools, which could easily be left out of the scheme, 
since there are many large schools which could accept two or more apprentices 
without difficulty. The arrival of apprentices would be hailed with gladness in 
the majority of schools, particularly in those where classes are large and the 
staff is overpressed. It must be remembered that schools are not unaccustomed 
to dealing with apprentices, since every teacher-in-training spends several weeks 
in observation and teaching practice under service conditions. These appren- 
tices would, however, spend the whole of the first twelve months in the school to 
which each was allotted, being placed under the direction of a reliable and ex- 
perienced member of the staff. Wherever possible, and it would be all too pos- 
sible, they should find themselves alongside a teacher with a large class 
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What would be the result? The training colleges would go steadily on 
with their work as at present organized. At the end of a year they would 
send out their usual quota of trained teachers. They would then receive their 
usual number of admissions and in addition a small number of students who 
were already marked out as full of promise and whose course of training would 
not in any way be abridged or shortened. There would be in the schools a num- 
ber of assistants experienced enough to lighten the load of the teachers with 
whom they were working and so enable them, if necessary, to take larger classes. 
A number of people would have been definitely weeded out from the ranks of 
prospective teachers on the ground of unsuitability. A second appeal would be 
made for recruits, and the process would start over. 


CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF CHILD-TRAINING 


Mental Hygiene Bulletin, published by the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, presents in parallel columns a series of old and 
new views on child-training. The statements were prepared jointly 
by the Division of Mental Hygiene of the Connecticut Department 
of Health and the National Committee for Mental Hygiene. They 
will appear later in the series of mental-hygiene leaflets published 
by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City. A few selected items may be quoted to show 
the contrast between old and new views. 

Now people are beginning to realize 
1. That the mind of the child is com- 
plex and no adult can hope to 
comprehend it by virtue of his 
own past childhood. Only by de- 
liberate effort can grown-ups ap- 
preciate the child’s point of view. 


People used to think 
1. That adults understood children 
because they had been children 
themselves. 


. That the child inherited traits and 
dispositions which no training 
would change. 


. That the child’s education began 
the day he entered school. 


. That the child is a product of en- 


vironment as well as heredity. 
Many of his traits and disposi- 
tions are due to imitation of his 
elders or result from training 
which he has received at their 
hands. 


. That the child’s education is well 


advanced before he enters school. 
The preschool years are the most 
impressionable years of his life 
and the period of greatest and 
most rapid learning. 
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15. That the child could not reason. 15. That the child does reason, even 
from limited knowledge. Parents 
should be tolerant of his efforts 
and increase his understanding by 
means of explanations in keeping 
with his age. 

20. That children outgrew their bad 20. That bad habits, especially in the 
habits. shape of mental attitudes, persist, 

if neglected, long after the indi- 
vidual has learned to conform out- 
wardly to the social pattern. 
Often they prove lifelong person- 
ality handicaps. Childhood is the 
time to eliminate them. ‘“Child- 
hood is the golden period for men- 
tal hygiene.” 


MAJORITY ACTION BY SCHOOL BOARDS 


The June, 1929, number of the Education Bulletin issued by the 
State Department of Public Instruction of New Jersey contains the 
following statement, which is of special interest to school adminis- 


trators. 


Controversies before the commissioner of education reveal considerable con- 
fusion of thought as to the methods by which majority action is to be secured for 
various matters required by law to be passed upon by boards of education. It 
has been contended in cases before the commissioner that failure on the part of 
individual school-board members to vote upon a proposition before the board 
constituted in all cases acquiescence on their part, with the result that their votes 
must be considered as affirmative and counted as such. 

According to the School Law, most questions which boards of education are 
authorized to determine may be considered as passed by a majority vote of a 
quorum, and there is, moreover, no specific statutory provision that such action 
be secured by a definite number of affirmative votes. For such matters, how- 
ever, as the appointment of teachers and the fixing of their compensation, the 
appointment of a district clerk, the adoption of textbooks, course of study, etc., 
the School Law distinctly provides that there shall be “a majority vote of the 
whole number of members of the board of education.” 

Dillon in his work on municipal corporations clearly states the rule to be 
that for all propositions coming before a public body in connection with which 
the statute does not require a definite number of affirmative votes, majority 
action may be secured by the acquiescence implied from the failure of members 
to vote. This ruling has consistently been followed by the New Jersey Supreme 
Court in such cases as Mount vs. Parker, 32 N.J.L. 341, where the court held 
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that, “it being the well-established law that, where no specified number of votes 
is required but a majority of a board regularly convened are entitled to act, a 
person declining to vote is to be considered as assenting to the votes of those who 
do.” Likewise, both the commissioner and the State Board of Education in the 
case of Thorpe vs. City of Bayonne held on November 3, 1928, that, where the 
law requires no specified number of affirmative votes on a proposition, “those 
who do not vote will be considered as acquiescing in the passage of the resolution 
before the board and to have accordingly voted in the affirmative.” Different 
facts, however, prevailed in the case of Schermerhorn vs. Mayor and Aldermen of 
Jersey City, 53 N.J.L. 112, and the ruling of the court was in no sense inconsist- 
ent with the above decisions in holding that in that particular instance the non- 
voting members of the Jersey City Board of Aldermen could not be considered 
as having voted in favor of the ordinance before that body and that without 
such votes the measure accordingly failed of passage. The regulations governing 
the adoption of ordinances in that city definitely required that such a proposal 
receive an affirmative vote of three-fourths of all the members, and such require- 
ment could not be satisfied by any implied acquiescence resulting from the failure 
to vote. Following this authority, the commissioner of education held in the 
case of Mary Minihan vs. Bayonne Board of Education in March, 1929, that, 
since the law requires a majority vote of all the members of the board of educa- 
tion in the fixing of teachers’ compensation, this majority must be secured by a 
definite affirmative vote and not through the implied acquiescence of non-voting 
members. 

Boards of education should therefore bear in mind the fact that silence on 
the part of members present at a meeting “gives consent” only in the absence of 
a statutory requirement of a definite affirmative vote. 


WHAT ARITHMETIC IS TO BE TAUGHT? 
Another investigator has joined the ranks of those who would 
eliminate from the school program a large part of that troublesome 
subject, arithmetic. The New York Times published the following 


statement. 

More than 85 per cent of the “higher” arithmetic now being taught in the 
public schools carries little value to the great majority of pupils, according to a 
survey the results of which were announced at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, by Dr. A. O. Bowden. He finds that a huge volume of the mathmetics 
taught today is “largely traditional and vocational.” Beyond the mastering of 
the four fundamental operations of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division, he reports, pupils will have need for only a small portion of the more 
advanced principles when they become of age. 

The investigator found that, among six hundred adults, representing a vari- 
ety of occupations, to whom he sent questionnaires, only a few replied that the 
higher mathematics they had learned at school were of any direct benefit to 
them. 
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Of the eighteen main headings covering the elementary study of arithmetic, 
only eight were found to be sufficiently and widely enough used by the adult 
group to warrant inclusion in a course of study in arithmetic in the elementary 
schools. These were: numeration and notation, found useful chiefly in reading; 
compound denominate numbers, such as dry and linear measures; simple frac- 
tions, the most elementary kind; decimal fractions used in dealing with United 
States money and similar situations; simple operations in percentage; simple 
store discounts; aliquot parts of 100, such as the knowledge that 12} equals 3; 
and mensuration, also used chiefly in reading. 

“Probably not more than one-third of all the vocations require any mathe- 
matics beyond the four fundamental operations in arithmetic,’ Dr. Bowden 
says. “That the elementary schools should prepare for all vocations is a belief 
which has often prevailed and one which has apparently directed much of the 
practice that has resulted in the overburdening of the present curriculum in 
arithmetic. 

“To discover what the next generation is likely to use, however, is one of the 
duties of educational sociology. Arithmetic should be taught, but not all arith- 
metic. We should transmit to the children of tomorrow only that which they 
are likely to need. Even highly cultured people have need for only a small 
amount of mathematics.” 

In studying the status of arithmetic instruction in the public schools, Dr. 
Bowden found that it has been the chief source of non-promotion in the ele- 
mentary grades because “it is too abstruse and is couched in language beyond 
the years of experience and comprehension of most pupils who are required to 
study it.” He points out that early school training is not intended to prepare 
children for any particular occupation, adding that mathematics is “anything 
but elementary.” 

“On the basis of the findings of this study,’’ he concludes, “it should be pos- 
sible to formulate roughly the content of the arithmetic material that should go 
into the textbooks published for the use of elementary schools of this country. A 
sound basis of eliminating some of the useless content of the arithmetic course 
will give relief to the rest of the content demands in other subjects in the curric- 
ulum.”’ 





Long experience has made it clear to careful workers in social 
science that they cannot safely rely on testimony collected through 
questionnaires. Very few people are skilled in analyzing their own 
experiences and in arriving at valid conclusions as to what has really 
contributed to their present modes of thinking. Even if question- 
naires do not reveal the fact, it is reasonably certain that the uni- 
versal demand in modern civilization for exact statements about dis- 
tances and prices and quantities of all kinds results from long and 
intimate contact with number. Long and intimate contact with 
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number is the aim of some of the exercises which are prescribed by 
the schools. It is certainly foolish to think that the digging of ditches 
of so and so many feet in length by men who work so and so many 
days will be a daily concern of any large part of the population, but 
the calculation of a few examples in proportion is an exercise which 
will help pupils to mature into men and women who will appreciate 
precision as their ancestors who had no number never did. 

The assaults on arithmetic made by devotees of the question- 
naire are interesting examples of the danger of equipping those who 
do not think profoundly with instruments of scientific analysis which 
seem easy to use but are in reality very difficult to use properly. 


THE ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS FELLOWSHIP 


Pi Lambda Theta, the honorary national fraternity for women in 
education, awards annually the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship. The 
following announcement regarding this fellowship has beén issued. 


For the year 1930-31, Pi Lambda Theta offers a fellowship to a woman who 
wishes to devote herself to research in education. This fellowship is to be known 
as the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship of Pi Lambda Theta. It carries a stipend 
of $1,000, $900 of which will be paid in two equal amounts. One hundred dollars 
will be due when the final obligations have been met. 

Qualifications—The candidate for this research fellowship shall have at 
least the degree of Master of Arts from a graduate school of recognized worth. 
In addition, she shall have shown notable skill in teaching and significant ac- 
complishment in research, and she shall have definite plans for further research. 

Obligations.—The acceptance of the fellowship implies the obligation on the 
part of the scholar to devote herself unreservedly to study or research as out- 
lined in her application; to submit any proposed change in her plan to the chair- 
man for approval; and to send to the chairman at least two reports of her work, 
the first, not later than January 15, giving a statement of her work which will 
satisfy the committee that she is pursuing the research indicated in her applica- 
tion. The second report shall be made upon the completion of her year’s work. 
This latter report shall be in printed form, as previously agreed upon with the 
committee. 

The committee regards the acceptance of the fellowship as creating a con- 
tract requiring the fulfilment of these conditions. 

A pplications—Each applicant should submit (1) a record of her formal edu- 
cation, (2) a record of her professional activities, (3) evidence of previous re- 
search, (4) a physician’s statement concerning her health, (5) a list of the per- 
sons whom she has asked to write directly to the secretary in support of her ap- 
plication. Among those asked to write shall be two women who will send to the 
committee a careful, confidential judgment of the personality of the applicant. 
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Theses, papers, letters, etc., submitted by the applicants will be returned if 
postage is sent for the purpose. Confidential letters sent to the committee will 
not be returned. 

A personal meeting with a member of the committee will be of great ad- 
vantage. 

Applications must be made on a blank form which will be supplied on re- 
quest by the secretary of the Committee on Award, Delia E. Kibbe, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin. This blank must be filled 
out and submitted with all supporting papers and letters not later than January 
I, 1930. 

Committee on Award: W. W. Charters, director of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University; Ella Victoria Dobbs, associate professor 
of industrial arts, University of Missouri; Charles H. Judd, director of the School 
of Education, University of Chicago; F. B. Knight, professor of education, State 
University of Iowa; F. Louise Nardin, dean of women, University of Wisconsin; 
Genevieve Bixler, School of Education, University of Chicago, president of Pi 
Lambda Theta; and Delia E. Kibbe, supervisor of elementary grades, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin, secretary. 


EDUCATION OF INDIAN CHILDREN 


The President of the United States and the Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior are convinced that the paternalistic at- 
titude toward Indians which has been characteristic of the United 
States government in the past is a mistake. Measures are being 
adopted by the Bureau of Indian Affairs to cultivate independence 
in the Indian rather than an attitude of dependence on the govern- 
ment. An important step in the realization of this end is described 
in the following statement issued by the Department of the Interior 
and published in the United States Daily. 


Wherever Indian children can find places in public schools, they are to at- 
tend such schools instead of those institutions throughout the West that have 
been created especially for the purpose of educating them. 

Indian children applying for enrolment in Indian schools this fall will be re- 
quired to fill out a questionnaire which furnishes a picture of the home situation, 
family resources, distance from public school, nature of that school, and reasons 
for not attending it. If it appears that the child should go to the public school, it 
is not to be admitted into the Indian school. 

This principle has been applied in the past in certain localities, but, under 
the policy of Secretary Wilbur, who holds that closer contact with the whites 
and assimilation should be the guiding policy of the Department, it is to be 
more rigorously enforced. In the state of Oklahoma, 60 per cent of the Indian 
children are in public schools, and it is held that equal or greater percentages of 
them might attend these schools in many other communities. 
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In California, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Montana, Washington, and 
Oregon, for instance, the Indian population is generally quite intimately mixed 
with the whites. The schools of the whites are within reach of many Indians. 
Under the circumstances, it is held, in fact, to be uneconomical that the money 
of the taxpayers should be spent in maintaining separate institutions for them. 

The Department believes that it would be much better for the Indian child 
if he should attend the public school. In that school he would come constantly 
in contact with white children and would learn much of their ways and philoso- 
phy of life. He would learn how to get along as a member of the dominant civili- 
zation. It is hoped that he would absorb the white man’s idea of work and 
money-making. When his education was completed, he would be as ready as is 
the white boy to go out in the world and earn a living. 

In the Indian boarding-school the Indian child lives entirely apart from the 
whites. In his home background there is no understanding of a modern world 
and how to get along in it, and little of this is gained in an institutional school. 
When the young Indian emerges from such a school, he is not nearly as able to 
get along in a world dominated by the whites as he would be if he had been in 
contact with them for ten years in public schools. 

An example of the sort of reservations that will be affected by this order is 
that of the Omaha Indians in Nebraska. There are some 1,600 Omahas who 
have been allotted fertile farm lands in eastern Nebraska. They own tracts of 
fifty acres to one hundred acres apiece. Most of them have good houses in which 
to live and incomes from their lands, which they do not farm themselves but 
lease to white men. Practically all of them speak English. Ninety per cent of 
the members of the tribe live within four miles of the town of Macy with modern 
grade and high schools. There are public schools in the farm country in which 
they live. They are as able to take care of their children and educate them as is 
any other group of Americans similarly situated. There would seem to be no 
reason why special provision should be made to board and clothe their children 
in separate schools, where the result in practical education is much less than 
it would be if they stayed at home. 

Those Indian children who live in isolated all-Indian ,communities will still 
go to Indian day schools and boarding-schools. Care will be taken of those 
whose parents are so poor that they cannot provide proper food and clothes for 
them. At the schools, however, the effort will be made to increase the contact 
with the whites, to teach boys and girls how to make a living as members of 
their communities, and to aid them to get money-earning places when they 
have finished school. 

A number of the states are now almost ready to assume responsibility for 
the education of their Indian citizens. In some of them, where school funds are 
none too large and where the Indian is not a taxpayer, the federal government 
will be asked to pay tuition for the Indian pupils. It will do this where the cir- 
cumstances seem to warrant it. Gradually, however, responsibility for the edu- 
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cation of Indians will be shifted to the states, and eventually the Indian citizen 
will be treated in no way differently from the white citizen. 

The Secretary of the Interior, under the law, is authorized to make and en- 
force such rules and regulations as may be necessary to secure the enrolment 
and regular attendance of Indian children who are wards of the government in 
schools maintained for their benefit or in public schools. Thus, the responsibility 
for determining which schools they shall attend is placed on him. 


CRIPPLED AND OTHERWISE HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
IN DES MOINES 


The following statement is quoted from the New York Times. 


A happy and significant event in the school history of Des Moines was ex- 
perienced recently when a gift of $250,000 was received for the erection and 
equipment of a school for crippled and otherwise handicapped children. 

The first floor of the proposed new building will include a sight-saving room, 
a sewing-room, a cooking-room, a lunchroom and kitchen, two workshops for 
manual training, three classrooms for crippled children, a hydrotherapeutic 
tank, a massage-room, and an administration unit. This unit will provide for a 
principal’s office, a waiting-room, a doctor’s examination room, and nurses’ 
quarters. 

The second floor will provide space for two classrooms for the hard of hear- 
ing, one for speech defectives, one sight-conservation room, one art room, one 
commercial-education room, and the combined gymnasium and auditorium 
with lockers and showers. 

Three open-air classrooms will be located on the roof with two rooms for 
sun baths, where the children will be able to rest or sleep. The remainder of the 
roof space will be utilized for playrooms, where the youngsters can play in un- 
favorable weather. The roof will be served by stairways, ramps, and elevator. 

The children who are unable to use the stairways at first will be encouraged 
to attempt the more difficult ways of ascent later on. One of the objects of the 
school will be to influence the children to become as independent and self-reliant 
as possible, for practically every pupil in this special school will at some time 
present a vocational problem. One of the aims of the school will be to discover 
the vocational aptitudes of the children enrolled so that they will be able, ul- 
timately, to earn their own living. With proper supervision and training, they 
can be taught to consider their possibilities and forget their limitations. They 
must be taught to challenge the difficulties that arise and conquer them to the 
best of their abilities. 

Almost all the children crippled or otherwise handicapped suffer from mal- 
nutrition. Special emphasis will be placed in the new school on suitable diets, 
and a schedule will be worked out definitely for each child. The food served in 
the cafeteria will be carefully chosen to fit the needs of the children. 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 


Educational News, published by the State Department of Educa- 
tion of West Virginia, contains an article by E. A. Hunt, director of 
West Virginia institutes, which describes the practices in all the 
states with regard to the training of teachers through institutes or 
through some substitute for institutes. 

Typical extracts from this article are as follows: 


Arizona is divided into four sections or districts. Institutes are held annual- 
ly in €ach district under the direction of the State Teachers Association. These 
institutes are held in the month of October or November and continue three 
days. The State Board of Education and the State Teachers Association meet 
the expenses jointly. 

Arkansas requires all teachers to attend a teachers’ institute at least three 
days. The institutes are under the direction of the county superintendent, who 
selects the date, usually prior to the opening of school. The object is to set forth 
the plans for the year. In some places the county is divided into sections, and 
meetings are held in groups rather than on the county-wide plan. Frequently 
there is an inspirational address by an invited speaker, who is seldom paid. The 
expenses are borne by the teachers on a per capita basis. All the work is under 
the administration of the county superintendent. 

In California, teachers’ institutes are entirely in the hands of local authori- 
ties. Institutes are held by both county and city superintendents, who direct 
the making of the program and have charge of its execution. 

Colorado has thirteen districts for institute purposes, in which teachers’ in- 
stitutes were formerly held, but a recent law requires school attendance at recog- 
nized institutions, thus practically eliminating teachers’ institutes in that state. 

Connecticut does not have teachers’ institutes in the sense in which we use 
the term. The fund formerly used for institutes is now used in providing “‘sum- 
mer normal’ schools. These schools continue for six weeks and are of “post 
normal grade.”’ Teachers’ conferences are frequently called by the directors of 
rural and elementary education 

The state of Florida makes no provision for teachers’ institutes, although 
the state is divided into twelve districts in which teachers’ meetings are held for 
one or two days each year. Teachers are paid their salaries if they attend these 
meetings but are not required by law to attend 

Indiana has an annual five-day institute in each county of the state. We 
quote from the Indiana school law: 

“There shall be held in each county in Indiana, in each year, for five succes- 
sive days, a teachers’ institute, and, for the purpose of defraying the expenses of 
such institute, the county auditor shall annually draw his warrant in favor of the 
county superintendent on the county treasurer for $100.” 
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Since the $100 is not sufficient to meet the expenses of the institute, the 
teachers are charged an enrolment fee of from one to two dollars 

Maryland is using summer-school attendance in lieu of teachers’ institutes. 
The law requires a county superintendent to send one-fourth of his teachers to 
school any year he fails to hold a ten-day institute. This law has been in force 
since 1916. All counties in Maryland are now conforming to the above law and 
sending teachers to school. Many hold a one-, two-, or three-day institute in 
addition to the summer-school attendance. These short institutes are held by 
county superintendents for the purpose of getting before the teachers the plan 
of work for the year and of acquainting new teachers with the school system. 
Sometimes paid speakers are employed to explain a special problem of school 
work or for inspirational purposes 

Massachusetts has one-day county meetings, largely inspirational in char- 
acter, under the direction of the State Department of Education. Teachers with 
common interests are called together in conference once a year 

New Hampshire has reduced her institutes to one day in each county of the 
state. All the teachers in New Hampshire are normal-school or college gradu- 
ates; hence, the institute has served its purpose, they think 

New York State does not have teachers’ institutes. Teachers’ conferences 
are held by supervisors and superintendents when called. All teachers are nor- 
mal-school or college graduates 


Oklahoma requires all.teachers to attend summer school at recognized 


schools in lieu of institute attendance 

Pennsylvania is now undergoing a transition. She has both the county and 
district institutes. Institute substitutes of various forms are allowed under the 
law but must be approved by the State Department of Public Instruction. The 
substitutes are extension courses, curriculum study, surveys, and conferences. 

The Rhode Island State Teachers Association holds an annual three-day 
conference in October or November. The enrolment is 100 per cent of the teach- 
ers of the state. It is claimed that Rhode Island has the oldest state teachers’ 
association in the United States. The program for the conferences includes pro- 
fessional and inspirational lectures. Ninety per cent of the teachers in the state 
are normal-school or college graduates. Undergraduates are required to attend 
summer school six weeks. Fifteen hundred teachers are enrolled annually in 
extension courses. 


{ 
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THE WESTFIELD CONFERENCES FOR YOUNG 
TEACHERS. I 


CHARLES RUSSELL 
State Normal School, Westfield, Massachusetts 


There are a number of problems in connection with the training 
and development of young teachers that under usual conditions are 
neglected or only partly solved. Practice facilities in normal schools 
are at best somewhat artificial, and students rarely experience true 
classroom conditions until they are actually employed as teachers. 
It is difficult for normal-school instructors to keep in touch with 
real school conditions, and the result is an increasing tendency on 
their part toward theoretical considerations of real problems in 
teaching. Because of the wide variety of situations in the field, it 
is not easy to prepare students for successful teaching. Many young 
teachers accept positions in communities where the development 
that might come through supervision is impossible because super- 
vision itself is impossible. Their superintendents are immersed in 
administrative problems and, because of the distances to be covered 
or the pressure of other work, are unable to supervise them properly 
even though they would. School officers themselves appreciate the 
work of the normal school and know of its shortcomings but depend 
on it nevertheless for the development of their teachers. They rarely 
have the opportunity to contribute directly to that development. 
They see the problems of the normal school mainly in the light of 
the adaptation of its graduates to their own conditions and judge 
its work on that basis. 

The great problem of any normal school which is concerned with 
the worth of its work is twofold: to provide the best preparation 
that is possible for its students and to adjust its graduates to teach- 
ing. Neither phase of the problem can be solved satisfactorily by 
itself, since the value of preparation can be measured only through 
service and the value of service is in itself dependent on prepara- 
tion. 

176 
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THE WESTFIELD PLAN 


During the last three years an experiment has been carried on 
which is known as the Westfield Conferences for Young Teachers. 
The conferences were originally developed to aid in the solution of 
the more important problems in the adjustment of young teachers, 
but they have contributed greatly to the solution of other problems 
as well and have modified, improved, and contributed to the de- 
velopment of the normal school which sponsors them. 

In brief, the plan of the Massachusetts State Normal School at 
Westfield is to hold in the spring, for its graduates of the year before 
who have teaching positions, a conference on the problems that have 
arisen during their first year of teaching. In order to make possible 
the attendance of these young graduates at the conference, the 
school sends out as substitute teachers members of the graduating 
class, who by that time have completed their term of practice 
teaching. In effect, the plan means merely the temporary exchange 
of the members of the graduating class with the graduates of the 
year before. 

Each succeeding conference has been more successful than the 
preceding one as the difficulties involved have come to light and 
have been solved. The basic plan of exchange worked well the first 
year, but it was found that the plan of the conference itself was not 
so well adapted as it might have been. This plan was corrected in 
the conference held in the spring of 1928, but it was then found that 
to serve better the needs of the young teachers further adjustment 
was necessary. This adjustment was accomplished in the confer- 
ence of 1929. Although the techniques of holding this conference 
were far superior to those in the case of either of the other confer- 
ences, there remain certain problems yet to be solved in order to 
make the work more effective and to make the plan adaptable to 
other conditions. The plan is admirably adapted to the Westfield 
situation and, in general, is possible in many other situations, with 
necessary modifications to meet conditions that do not prevail in 
Westfield. 

The Massachusetts State Normal School at Westfield is located 
in the southwestern part of the state, ten miles west of Springfield. 
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The school has offered in the past’ a course two years in length de- 
signed to prepare its students for teaching in the elementary school. 
Its student body has numbered 210, consisting of three sections of 
thirty-five students each in each of the two years. The school main- 
tains a dormitory capable of housing seventy-five students. The 
remainder of the students live in Westfield and the neighboring dis- 
tricts, which comprise the large cities of Holyoke, Chicopee, North- 
ampton, and Springfield. There is a training school of twelve ele- 
mentary-school grades and a kindergarten. For the most part, the 
graduates of the school find their first teaching positions in the 
rural, semirural, and village schools within fifty miles of Westfield. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE CONFERENCE 


The first step in preparation for the conference is to send a letter 
to each superintendent of schools under whom graduates of the 
normal school of the previous year are employed. This letter briefly 
describes the conference plan, invites the superintendent’s co-opera- 
tion, asks whether the young teachers may be invited to attend, 
and specifically requests that, if so, the normal school be informed 
as to whether the further correspondence should pass through the 
superintendent’s office or be sent direct to the teachers. A further 
invitation is extended which allows the superintendent to nominate 
other teachers in their first year of teaching who are not graduates 
of the school and to whom invitations may be sent if there are sub- 
stitutes available. The response to this invitation has always been 
good, but it has never been more gratifying than in the case of the 
1929 conference. Several superintendents expressed approval of the 
plan; many nominated non-graduates for invitations; and a few 
thought it inadvisable to include their teachers because the schools 
had been closed for extended periods on account of illness. 

At the 1929 conference, held on April 10, 11, and 12, ninety-four 
young teachers were in attendance, including seventy-two graduates 
of the class of 1928 who were in teaching positions, seven graduates 

‘In the autumn of 1928 two of the Massachusetts state normal schools—those at 
Lowell and Westfield—abandoned the two-year course and enrolled students only for a 
three-year course designed to prepare teachers for the elementary-school grades. Other 


Massachusetts state normal schools will abandon the shorter course in 1929 and suc- 
ceeding years. 
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who were unplaced, five graduates of previous classes who had been 
unable to attend previous conferences, and ten graduates of other 
normal schools or colleges. 

The second step in preparation for the conference is to send an 
invitation to the conference to all those nominated by their super- 
intendents. Accompanying this invitation are four blanks, each of 
them of importance, to be filled out by the teacher if she plans to 
attend. 

1. A dormitory invitation —The young teacher is asked whether 
she can live at home during the conference or whether she desires 
to live in the dormitory. Dormitory accommodations are made avail- 
able through the sending-out of substitutes. In the 1929 conference 
fifty-two young teachers were accommodated in the dormitory in 
addition to four persons who were acting as conference leaders. 

2. A general-information blank.—A general-information blank 
asks for specific information with respect to the young teacher’s 
position—the type of school in which she teaches, the number of 
pupils enrolled, the number of grades, the special characteristics of 
the school, and the like. The blank calls for information about the 
boarding-place of the teacher, the ability of the teacher to make 
arrangements for the substitute, the distance from the school, and 
similar details. Specific requests are made for directions for travel 
to the school from Westfield, the exact means of transportation, 
and the cost. The information received on these blanks forms the 
basis for the assignment of the students as substitutes. 

3. A schedule blank.—A schedule blank lists the twenty-nine 
types of problem conferences which have been found helpful in the 
past and asks the young teacher to number, in the order of their 
importance, the six conference groups for which she wishes to regis- 
ter. This blank and the problem blank, which is described in the 
next paragraph, were used for the first time for the 1929 conference 
and proved successful in dealing with the problem which they were 
designed to solve. They form the basis for the making-out of defi- 
nite individual schedules for the teachers. 

4. A problem blank.—Each visiting teacher is asked to specify, 
in the order of the choices made on the schedule blank, the problem 
or problems in the field selected which impelled her to make the 
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choices. From the data on this blank more than five hundred spe- 
cific problems in the twenty-nine groups were derived and later 
used in the conference discussions. 

The third step in preparation for the conference consists in the 
assignment of the members of the graduating class as substitutes 
for the young teachers. Several considerations must be taken into 
account in making the assignments. The most important factor, 
of course, is the fitness of the student to carry on the work of a given 
school as specified in the information blank. A second factor is 
involved when a teacher finds it difficult or impossible to provide 
living quarters for a substitute; in such a case an otherwise accept- 
able substitute is found who can live at home. A further factor, 
which is considered in special cases, is the ability of the student to 
pay the cost of transportation. 

When all the assignments for substitution have been made, a 
large chart is prepared which shows the names of the various young 
teachers, their teaching addresses, the character of their schoois, 
the substitution assignments, and general information concerning 
travel and costs. This chart is posted on a bulletin board in the 
normal school and serves both as a notice to the members of the 
graduating class of their assignments and as a check list for use dur- 
ing the conference. The information is later amplified by allowing 
each substitute to have access to the information blank sent in by 
the young teacher to whose school she has been assigned. Some 
illustrative sections of this chart are shown on page 181. 

Each substitute is then asked to get into direct communication 
with the teacher whom she is to replace and to make definite plans 
for transportation, time of arrival at the school, preparation of nec- 
essary materials, and any other arrangements that may be neces- 
sary. Readjustments of the assignments are occasionally necessary, 
but they are relatively few. It has always been possible to make a 
sufficient number of assignments for substitution in the training 
school. The training-school teachers are thus released either for 
joint leadership in the conference discussion groups or for observa- 
tion of the general demonstrations given during the conference. 

In the week set apart for the conference the substitutes go to the 
various schools to which they have been assigned. If the school is 
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remote, the substitute usually plans to arrive on Sunday afternoon 
so that she can be met by the young teacher with whom she is to 
live, get settled in her new environment, and be ready for the open- 
ing of school on Monday morning. 

On Monday and Tuesday the substitute acts as assistant in the 
classroom and plans the work of the three days when she will be 
required to teach alone. The problems she encounters are similar 
to those which she will meet when she later accepts a teaching posi- 
tion of her own, but she is protected in many ways from difficulties 
that she may then encounter. She is free to observe the work of the 
school, the conduct of the pupils, and the sequence of the curriculum 
without the distractions of a new teacher in the development of 
work, the maintenance of discipline, and the direction of the class- 
room. She has time to learn the names of the children, become ac- 
quainted with the materials available, and plan for the work ahead 
while the classroom is still under the control of the teacher who has 
developed the organization, dealt with the curriculum, and taught 
the children for the year. 

At the conclusion of the school program on Tuesday afternoon 
the young teacher leaves for Westfield, where she attends the con- 
_ ference, and the substitute remains for the three days to conduct the 
school and assume the living conditions of the young teacher. 

It has been found that the period of adjustment of two days 
under the tutelage of the young teacher makes it possible for the 
substitute to carry on the work without harm or loss to the pupils 
and with great benefit to herself. Disciplinary problems arise but 
rarely, and it has usually been possible for the substitute not only 
to conduct the school in the usual way but also to plan and bring 
to completion a special piece of work in art, nature-study, geography, 
seat work, or the like, of interest and profit to the pupils. 

The fourth step in preparation for the conference consists in the 
making of definite schedules for the visiting teachers. This was first 
done in the 1929 conference although the need had been definitely 
shown in the two earlier conferences. In the 1927 conference a num- 
ber of conference groups were planned for arbitrarily, and it was 
found that the needs of the young teachers were different from those 
which were anticipated. This difficulty was corrected in the second 
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conference, held in 1928, and the actual needs were more nearly 
met. The second conference showed that, although several sec- 
tions of certain conference groups were planned for, there was no way 
of determining the number of sections that would actually be need- 
ed; furthermore, there was no way of determining whether each 
visiting teacher had been able to receive the maximum benefit. As 
a matter of fact, under the plan then used, whereby the visitors 
selected and met at the various hours any of the groups scheduled, 
there were some conferences too large for intimate discussion and 
others of similar character where only a few were present. Many 
of the visiting teachers were also unable to attend certain conferences 
because of conflicts in schedule. 

To meet these difficulties, the schedule blanks described were 
devised. Data secured by means of these blanks make it possible 
to construct a special schedule for each member of the conference. 

The choices of the visiting teachers were first transferred to a 
single sheet of cross-section paper, which showed at the left-hand 
margin the names of the various conference groups and in column 
headings the numbers which had been assigned to the schedule 
blanks of the young teachers as they were received. The columns 
below the numbered headings were filled in for the visiting teachers 
according to the choices made. A section of this sheet, which shows ~ 
the choices indicated on the first ten schedule blanks, is reproduced 
in Table I. 

The column marked ‘Total’ shows the total number of choices 
as found on the first seventy-two schedule blanks returned, on which 
the final plans for the conference groups were based. 

A blank program of the entire conference was then prepared to 
be used as a guide in making up the various individual programs. 
The work from this point on was merely that of determining the 
number of conference sections needed for each of the twenty-nine 
types of conference discussions and assigning the visiting teachers 
to sections according to their choices. 

The experience of the first two conferences showed conclusively 
that, where a conference group contains more than fifteen individ- 
uals, there is great difficulty in restricting the discussion of problems 
to those found most difficult by the members of the group and that, 
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where there are five or fewer persons in the group, the combined 
experience of the group is insufficient for sustained discussion in a 


TABLE I 
SECTION OF SCHEDULE SHEET 








TEACHERS 





CONFERENCE GRouUP 
6 





Reading: 


2. Beginning 
Art: 
3. General 

4. Penmanship 
Science: 

*s5. General science 

6. Nature-study 
Physical education: 

7. Classroom 

8. Playground 

9. Health education 
Social studies: 

to. General 

11. Geography 

12. History 
English: 

13. Language 

14. Literature 

15. Spelling 
Rural-school technique: 

16. Seat work 


{18. Activities 
Retarded children: 

19. Lack of English 

20. Mentally deficient 

21. Repeaters 
Discipline: 

22. Special cases 

23. General problems 
General: 


25. Projects 

26. Leadership 

27. Testing 
Arithmetic: 

28. Rural 









































* Combined with nature-study sections. 
t Combined with rural] seat-work sections. 
t Combined with rural arithmetic section. 


narrow field. The optimum size of group is from eight to twelve, 
and sections are made up on that basis. The last column in Table 
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I shows the number of sections planned for each group conference. 
Three sections were planned for reading, with ten or eleven teachers 
in each section; two sections were planned for discussions in begin- 
ning reading, with a corresponding number of teachers; and so on. 
In some cases, when it was found impossible to avoid conflicts, 
extra sections were added. 

TABLE II 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM 
APRIL 10, II, AND 12, 1929 


Name: Horne (8) 





Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 





Choice 1 
Rural seat work 
(Section 1) 


Choice 2 
Projects 
(Section 1) 


Choice 5 
Reading 
(Section 3) 





Choice 6 
Arithmetic 


Demonstration of 
blackboard 
drawing 


Demonstration of 
blackboard 
drawing 





Choice 4 
Geography 


Choice 3 
Retarded children, 
lack of English 


Conference in 
blackboard 
drawing 

(Section 4) 





Demonstration in 
training school 


Demonstration in 
training school 


General assembly 


Room 5 Room 7 





Discussion 
Room 6 


Discussion 
Room 5 


























All the conference groups of one section each were first scheduled 
so as to avoid conflicts in the programs of those who had registered 
for more than one conference that met in only one section. The 
possibility of conflict can be seen at a glance from Table I. As each 
registration was transferred to an individual program, a sample of 
which is shown in Table II, a card was kept for listing the names 
and numbers of the registrants. Thus, a class or group list was made 
up while the work was in progress. 

When all the one-section conference groups had been scheduled, 
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the two-section groups were scheduled, and records were made on 
the individual programs. Later the three- and four-section groups 
were scheduled. When all the conference groups had been scheduled, 
an individual program for each visiting teacher had been prepared 
which best fitted the expressed needs of the young teacher. Addi- 
tional group discussions were then scheduled in blackboard draw- 
ing, which subject was the feature demonstration of the conference. 
Table II shows a program as prepared for one teacher, Miss Horne, 
who is represented as Teacher 8 in Table I. Table III shows a list 
of the various young teachers registered for a single conference 
group (Period No. 8, Retarded Children, Lack of English). The 


TABLE III 


Group List For PEr1op No. 8—RETARDED 
CHILDREN, Lack oF ENGLISH 
Cook 4-2 
. Connors 5-2 
. Horne 8-3 
. V. Johnson 25-2 
. Osinski 29-3 
Brach 38-2 
. Andrews 54-1 
. White 55-4 
. Costello 57-6 
. King 58-6 
. Allen 66-3 
. Egan 78-5 


“e 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6. 
7 
8 
9 
° 


I 
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numbers after each name are the number of the teacher, as used 
in Table I, and the number of the teacher’s problem. For ex- 
ample, Table I shows that Teacher 8 (Miss Horne) selected as her 
third choice a discussion concerning children retarded because of 
lack of English. This discussion is scheduled on Miss Horne’s 
program in the eighth period, as in Table II, and her name ap- 
pears in the list in Table III as the third person assigned to the 
group. 

The fifth step in preparation for the conference is the making 
of group lists of the problems which are sent in on the problem blanks 
described. The class lists made during the process of making the 
individual schedules were distributed to the students in the normal 
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‘school. These students worked in pairs, one pair holding a group 
list for “Language, Section 1,” another pair being responsible for 
“Rural Seat Work, Section 1,” and so on. The filled-in problem 
blanks were then read slowly to the entire group as Problem 1-1, 
Problem 1-2, and Problem 1-3 through the entire list to Problem 
78-6, seventy-eight blanks having been returned when this work was 
done. The pair of students who found on their group list the nota- 
tion “38-4,” for example, following a name listened for the dictation 
of that problem and then wrote it on a sheet of paper which paralleled 
the original group list and had the same numbering. The completed 
problem sheet for one group, that shown in Table III, is as follows. 
The problem sent in by Miss Horne is listed as the third problem. 
It is marked with the numbers 8-3, which were previously used for 
that problem. In this way the actual problems of the individuals 
assigned to any given conference group were assembled for that 
group and were later given to the conference leader before the meet- 
ing of the group. 

PROBLEM LisT FOR PERIOD No. 8—RETARDED CHILDREN, 

Lack oF ENGLISH 

How can I arouse interest in pupils who do not understand English? 
I have several sixth-grade Italian pupils who cannot do written work in 
English. How can I help them to learn more quickly? 
What can be done with a divided class, some pupils with a poor back- 
ground and with difficulties in English and the remainder no farther ad- 
vanced generally but from a better environment? 
What Americanization work should be done with my group of foreign 
children? 
I cannot make the parents see that they must help their children. Can 
you give suggestions for approaching them? 
Pupils use other languages at home and carry the foreign idioms into the 
classroom. How can I improve the work? 
What is the best method of impressing English forms on foreign pupils? 
Lack of knowledge of English affects the study of other subjects since the 
pupils speak a foreign language at home. I need help and suggestions 
for improving the English first. 
Is oral composition the best way to correct faulty English? 
What means other than oral composition are effective in overcoming 
faulty English? 
I have several repeaters whose difficulties are in the use of English. What 
can I do? 
I need suggestions to help pupils who do not hear English at home. 
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The final step in preparation for the conference consists in the 
selection and appointment of the group leaders for the various con- 
ferences. From the very beginning it has been considered wise to 
have light from as many angles as possible focused on the problems 
of the young teachers. Since the exact hour of the meeting of each 
section and the exact problems to be discussed were known, it was 
possible at the third conference to invite experts from both within 
and without the school for definite leadership. It has been found 
that the most helpful discussions have resulted from the merging of 
the opinions of public-school officers with those of the normal-school 
instructors and training-school teachers. Wherever possible, there- 
fore, a public-school officer, a normal-school instructor, and one or 
more of the teachers in the training school were appointed as joint 
leaders in the single groups.” 

* The leaders in the 1929 conference were as follows: Mary O. Pottenger, super- 
visor of primary grades, Springfield; Jennie Scolley, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Holyoke; Mary T. Leary, elementary supervisor, Chicopee; Alma Porter, assistant 
supervisor of physical education, State Department of Education, Boston; Helen T. 
Brophy, teacher, Amherst; Viola Bettinger, rural-school demonstration teacher, West- 
field; Elizabeth M. Jenkins, director of rural education and of correspondence instruc- 
tion, North Adams State Normal School; Mrs. Mabel W. Hull, teacher, Westfield; 
Rosa M. Bowker, principal of the William Street School, Springfield; Ellen E. Mor- 
rissey, teacher, Springfield; DeMerritte A. Hiscoe, instructor, and Muriel E. Kilgore 


and Katherine M. Durant, students, Lowell State Normal School; and the entire facul- 
ties of the normal school and the training school. 


[To be concluded] 





THE NEED OF FUNDAMENTAL ANALYSIS OF 
METHODS OF TEACHING 


E. L. THORNDIKE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Methods of teaching change by a process of variation and sur- 
vival of the fittest variations in the sense of those most fit to win the 
commendation of teachers, supervisors, and other educational au- 
thorities. Variations are due to the insights and experiments of per- 
sons actually engaged in classroom teaching and, increasingly in our 
time, to the insights and experiments of students of the science of 
education, including educational psychology. 

The variations produced from these two sources have been, on 
the whole, of very great value, but both types have been accom- 
panied by mistakes and excesses. Methods invented by teachers in 
the course of their work, such as those associated with the names of 
Grube and Speer in arithmetic, Ward in reading, and Gouin in for- 
eign-language learning, have rarely been validated in their entirety 
as improvements. The reports concerning the concrete abilities and 
interests of children and their ways of thinking and acting made by 
G. Stanley Hall and his students and the theoretical doctrines at- 
tached thereto did not result in unmixed benefit. 

The contributions both from school experience and from labora- 
tory study seem to be often adulterated with error or confused by 
irrelevant factors by the time they operate on methods of teaching. 
The excuse of the psychologist in such cases is likely to be that the 
error or exaggeration or misuse or irrelevance was introduced by the 
textbook-maker or teacher, and doubtless this is often true. The lat- 
ter may fairly retort that he applied the facts and principles given to 
him by the psychologist as reasonably and as skilfully as could have 
been expected. . 

We are interested not in locating blame but in providing a rem- 
edy. One clement of remedy is more fundamental and thorough 
analysis of methods of teaching—of what happens when the learner 
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is provided with such and such situations or stimuli and led by such 
and such means to respond in such and such ways. 

I will illustrate first by a case where I think I was myself at fault. 
In applying the psychology of habit formation to methods of teach- 
ing arithmetic, grammar, and the like, I reduced very greatly the 
learning of names, such as “multiplier,” “multiplicand,” “numer- 
ator,” and “denominator,” for facts well known otherwise and of 
rules which simply describe in words procedures which the pupil 
must possess as fluent and unfailing habits. The justification for this 
was, first, economy and, second, insurance against accepting verbal 
statements in place of genuine knowledge. In many cases the justifi- 
cation was sufficient. In some cases it may not have been, the error 
being inadequate attention to the principles of identifiability of the 
situation and availability of the response. Terms or rules which at 
first thought seem to be mere pedantries and extra burdens on learn- 
ing may sometimes have real value by aiding the learner to identify 
situations with which he has to learn to connect something or to have 
at his command, summonable at will, responses which he has to con- 
nect with various things. At all events, no estimate of methods of 
teaching is adequate which fails to consider their effect by way of 
making situations identifiable and responses available. 

As a second illustration, we may take the learning of English 
spelling. The leading expert in this field, Ernest Horn, relies almost 
entirely on the learning of the spelling of each word by itself, having 
almost no confidence in generalizations of any kind in this field. We 
may agree with him in his skepticism concerning the value of the 
ordinary rules and similarities as commonly taught and still hope 
that a more fundamental analysis will indicate certain combinations 
of generalization and one-by-one learning as superior to the latter 
alone. For example, the generalizations ‘‘oa is very common, ao is 
very rare, ed is very common, ae is very rare, ee is very common, aa 
is very rare” seem worth the minute or two it takes to make them. 
Probably every child above the imbecile level has a more or less gen- 
eral habit of expressing the sound at the end of a plural word by s 
rather than z and profits by having it. Wholesale acceptance or re- 
jection of any procedure is risky as a method of teaching. It is often 
necessary to extend the analysis to each case. 
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Spelling offers another interesting illustration of the need for 
more penetrating and complete analysis. There is evidence to show 
that much of the learning and relearning or prevention of forgetting 
of spelling comes as a by-product of reading. Some individuals, in- 
cluding many of the better spellers, obtain during ordinary reading 
impressions which leave after-effects adequate to aid in spelling. A 
method of teaching spelling which, other things being equal, im- 
proved ability to perceive words during reading in a way beneficial to 
later spelling would be highly advantageous. Indeed, its influence in 
this direction might far outweigh its influence in the day-by-day 
learning of the five or six hundred words assigned for study each 
year. In the case of any method we must consider the total effect on 
the learner. 

We may expect that in the future better analyses of just what 
happens in concrete uses of given methods of teaching will enable us 
to keep the good features of each without its defects and excesses. 














THE PROBLEM OF NEGRO EDUCATION IN 
NORTHERN AND BORDER CITIES 


L. A. PECHSTEIN 
University of Cincinnati 


This article focuses attention on the education of the negro north 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. It seeks to report the major findings of 
several researches. Data and conclusions are presented with the 
thought that professional interest, when enlightened, will readily en- 
compass and help solve a problem now viewed as hardly more than 
academic by many. 

Shall negroes in the North be educated in separate negro schools 
or in mixed schools? What is the present trend? What is the legal 
status of the problem? What psychological and educational data are 
at hand for guidance? To what degree do economic, social, propa- 
gandic, and political factors enter into the problem? What clearly 
directed efforts are teacher-training institutions making to produce 
teachers competent to handle the situation? These and many re- 
lated questions are worthy of the most careful attention. Space per- 
mits of scarcely more than a summary of conclusions reached with 
regard to a selected few. 

1. By way of a general statement, rival positions are held with 
reference to the education of the negro in northern cities. The so- 
called “radicals” clamor for mixed schools; the conservatives advo- 
cate separate schools as superior. A survey of the extensive liter- 
ature of both negro and white authorship provides a series of argu- 
ments for and against segregation. Those who oppose segregation 
hold (a) that segregation involves separate and inferior schools, () 
that separate schools are created by self-interested race leaders, (c) 
that separate schools are responsible for racial troubles, and (d) that 
separate schools lead to general segregation. Those who favor sepa- 
rate schools hold that (a) great mass movements are better handled 
in segregated groups, (b) that separate schools have far-reaching 
social effects, (c) that there are more negro graduates of separate 
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high schools than of mixed high schools, (d) that negro schools in 
northern cities are not inferior to mixed schools, and (e) that negroes 
in mixed schools do not receive inspiration. 

2. A study of the records of a now defunct typical negro high 
school in a large border city shows that it produced more negro 
graduates in one year before it was closed than five large mixed high 
schools in the same city combined have produced in any year of the 
past thirty, even though the negro population has meanwhile in- 
creased many fold and had an increase of from 2.3 to 8.1 per cent of 
the total city population during the period under scrutiny. Also, the 
history of the entire group of graduates of the negro high school re- 
veals unusual social and economic success. 

3. Questionnaires were sent to the superintendents of schools in 
sixty-two northern and border cities having populations of one hun- 
dred thousand or more. Fifty superintendents replied, but it was not 
always possible, even by means of careful follow-up methods, to se- 
cure complete information. The items of information sought in- 
cluded facts relating to the population of the city, the present 
enrolment of negro and white pupils, statistics of racial high-school 
graduation, the number of negro teachers and principals, compara- 
tive teacher qualifications, and the type of school organization. In 
the tabulation of the data, the cities were grouped into three classes 
—those having populations of one million or more, those having 
populations between five hundred thousand and one million, and 
those having populations of less than five hundred thousand. The 
following summary statements may be made. 

In no case, with the possible exception of Washington, D.C., and 
St. Louis, Missouri, in Group 2, do we find the number of negro 
teachers and principals commensurate with the negro population and 
the negro school enrolment. 

When all the cities reporting are taken into consideration, there 
is a tendency for the smaller cities to have larger numbers of negro 
teachers in proportion to the total negro population. 

In a few cities, notably Washington, D.C., and Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, the percentage of the negro population enrolled in 
school exceeds the percentage of the white population enrolled. 
Where data are available, they seem to show that cities with both 
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mixed and separate schools or separate schools exclusively have larg- 
er negro enrolments and larger numbers of negro high-school gradu- 
ates than do cities with mixed schools exclusively. When all the cit- 
ies are taken into consideration, separate schools for negroes appear 
more frequently near Mason and Dixon’s line. 

Gary, Indiana, has the largest number of negro teachers in pro- 
portion to the negro population, while Cincinnati, Ohio, has the larg- 
est number of negro teachers with college degrees. 

Washington, D.C., reports not only the largest number of negro 
high-school graduates, the number being 279, but also the highest 
percentage of the total number of graduates, the percentage being 
14.3. St. Louis is second with 230 graduates, or 12 per cent of the 
total number of graduates. Both Washington and St. Louis have 
separate schools for negroes. 

The cities show the widest possible divergence in the number of 
negro teachers and principals employed, the academic training of the 
negro teachers, the number of negroes attending high school, and the 
number of negro graduates. 

4. A case study of one hundred negro men and women who have 
attained some eminence—lawyers, clergymen, educators, Congress- 
men, athletes, manufacturers, musicians, etc.—shows that 83 per 
cent attended separate schools for negroes and that more than one- 
half attended mixed colleges. It seems that separate public schools 
have been larger contributing factors to negro education so far as 
distinction of school product is concerned than have mixed public 
schools. The evidence shows (a) that negroes in separate schools do 
not lose anything vital from lack of contact with white pupils, (0) 
that the standards of teaching and pupil accomplishment are not 
lower in separate schools than in mixed schools, (c) that negroes who 
have attended mixed schools do not make better college records than 
do negroes who have attended separate schools, and (d) that the 
greater proportion of negro notables have not attended mixed public 
schools. 

5. Asurvey of the school laws in the northern states shows that 
the states may be classified into three groups: (a) states in which 
provision is made by law for separate schools, (6) states in which the 
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law does not provide for segregation but separate schools are main- 
tained, and (c) states in which the law provides for mixed schools and 
there are mixed schools in actual practice. 

It is also found that “‘practice with reference to negro education 
in northern cities is not altogether consistent with the actual law in 
northern states and that separate schools are found in cities where 
the rigid interpretation of the law demands otherwise.” 

6. The influence of the migration of the negro and of changing 
social and economic conditions on the trend of negro education in the 
northern cities was studied in certain industrial and social surveys. 
Greater opportunities in industry open to negro men and women 
than in pre-war and pre-restricted migration days have not broken 
down the separation of the races in these cities. Industrial, recre- 
ational, religious, and residential segregation exists and is even more 
marked since the heavy migration northward. Poor housing, over- 
crowding, high rents, and mothers at work in homes and factories 
with consequent neglect of their children all affect the educational 
problem. A detailed study of the home conditions, study habits, vo- 
cational interests, and socia!, recreational, moral, and religious life 
of 154 negro girls in a segregated junior high school showed, among 
other facts, that 49 per cent lacked normal parental relationships; 
that 18 per cent returned at the end of the school day to vacant 
homes because their mothers were at work; that the number of 
rooms in their homes averaged eight-tenths of a room per person; 
and that their parents were often unable to assume proper super- 
vision over their social, recreational, or even highly overstimulated 
and questionably directed religious life. The conclusions reached 
were that problems exist which need handling through a carefully 
planned program of guidance; that this program must include a 
school guidance staff which knows intimately all the factors in the 
girls’ out-of-school environment; that this program must involve vo- 
cational guidance, the health of the girls, the club life within school, 
and the recreational life outside; and that only a segregated school 
in a segregated district, conducted by a group of racially identical 
teachers who know all the manifold aspects of the educational prob- 
lem and have, in addition to knowledge, a willingness and desire to 
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give time, thought, and energy, both in and out of school, to its 
solution, can adequately serve this underprivileged, naturally segre- 
gated group. 

7. A study of intelligence testing in northern public schools 
shows that such testing has resulted in a marked separation of the 
races so far as the thinking of both psychological investigators and 
teachers is concerned. Separate provisions by way of curricular ad- 
justments are generally made. When the facts of intelligence testing, 
the necessity for special classes, the special vocational curriculum 
shown by occupational surveys to be needed, and the extra-curricu- 
lum and recreational differences shown to exist in the large cities are 
considered, the argument for segregated schools for negroes grows 
weighty. 

8. Studies made within a segregated elementary and junior high 
school of three thousand negro pupils show the existence of marked 
mental deficiency, over-ageness, and retardation. The necessity of 
providing numerous special classes for defectives and adjusting the 
entire school program to the individual and group needs of children 
appears here quite more striking than in any study of white or 
mixed schools. Likewise, the needed adjustments have far more 
critical significance for general community welfare than even the 
most far-thinking social philosophers have been wont to envisage. 

9. The negro press as a factor in education, both for the negro 
adult and for the negro youth, was studied. Statistical data were 
derived from the classification of news matter published in three 
negro papers during a ten-week period. It was shown that less than 
50 per cent of the news matter may be rated as “for social better- 
ment,” with approximately 20 per cent as “anti-social” and 31 per 
cent as ‘‘neutral.’”’ Can the negro be better trained to cope with this 
heavy newspaper anti-social propaganda in a mixed school, where 
evidences of racial prejudice and academic failure are not far to seek, 
or in a segregated school, where he is taught to have some racial 
pride, self-esteem, and confidence in the capacity of his race to pro- 
gress through its own best efforts? 

10. Studies were made of the training of negro teachers from two 
standpoints. A state-wide survey of the preparation and profes- 
sional training of negro high-school teachers in one northern state 
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(West Virginia) shows marked inferiority of these teachers as com- 
pared with white high-school teachers. A survey of provisions made 
for training negro teachers in the sixteen southern states shows that, 
in spite of strenuous efforts being made to improve the teacher situ- 
ation, there are no adequate facilities maintained by public funds for 
training negro teachers. Hence, the problem of adequately educating 
negro children in northern and border cities, if it is to be handled in a 
segregated institution, involves the real problem of improving the 
facilities for training negro teachers. 

11. A survey of the offerings of a number of representative col- 
leges of education in the northern states—only there are mixed 
classes on the higher level found—shows no special effort being made 
to train negro teachers for negro children. In other words, no atten- 
tion is directed toward a racial psychology; problems of classifica- 
tion, methodology, and guidance quite unique; and curricular mate- 
rials necessarily conditioned by an out-of-school socio-economic sta- 
tus radically different from that of a typical white community. No 
attention is directed toward training a highly selected group of so- 
cially minded teachers to make the negro school in every way the 
center of community activity, out of which shall go guidance into all 
phases of living—intellectual, vocational, recreational, physical, re- 
ligious, etc. Of course, this highly selected group of teachers must be 
a colored group, for a white group cannot develop the attitude of 
complete dedication which is necessary; nor will the negro race re- 
ceive ministration without suspicion save from its own people. 

Certain negro colleges and universities are manfully wrestling 
with the problem of negro teacher-training. There is evidence to 
show, both by inspection of the training given and by a study of the 
attitudes and teaching practices of the teachers produced, that negro 
teachers are trained to think in terms of racial equality—intellectual 
and social—and that they fail signally in trying to apply white 
standards to a group which is clearly distinct. 

The following conclusions may be drawn. 

1. While all would prefer to have democracy in education, this 
goal has not been reached and is not likely to be reached in the north- 
ern cities studied, since separation of the races in all walks of life is 
operating and seems likely to continue. 
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2. The aims of education may be best realized by negroes in sepa- 
rate public schools. Especially can the features of school and com- 
munity life which form a large part of an effective educational pro- 
gram be best handled in separate public schools. 

3. Greater inspiration, greater racial solidarity, superior social 
activities, greater retention, and greater educational achievement 
are possible for negroes in separate public schools than in mixed 
schools. 

4. Finally, the ideal separate public school for negroes in north- 
ern cities will, under a staff of well-trained negro teachers, function 
in providing a closer parent-pupil-teacher relation as well as a clearer 
insight into the treatment of mental deficiency, social maladjust- 
ments, special disabilities, and irregularities in behavior. 

In his book entitled State and County Educational Reorganiza- 
tion, Cubberley suggests a revised school code for the hypothetical 
state of Osceola. In this book he expresses certain fundamental prin- 
ciples relating to the administration of public schools in the United 
States and pictures Osceola as being conscious of the need for public 
education and of the purpose of such education. He says: 

Any county or city school-district may also establish separate schools for 
children of the negro race, when there are enough of such to make such separate 
instruction advantageous, though when such separate schools are established, 
the negro children shall be given equal advantages in term and course of in- 
struction with children of the white race in the same city school-district or 
county subdistrict, though the course of instruction need not be the same for the 
two races. A special secondary school for the instruction of children of the negro 
race may be established by any county or city school-district authority, acting 
separately or in co-operation, when there are enough secondary-school pupils of 
such race to make such instruction possible and desirable; or either district may 
contract with the other to provide secondary-school facilities for any or all of its 
negro children.: 

Instruction in the university shall be free to all residents of this state, with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, or sects, and, so far as can be done consistent with 
the proper provision for residents of this state, residents of other states and 
countries shall be admitted on the same terms.? 


The educational theorist would have white and negro elemen- 


t Ellwood P. Cubberley, State and County Educational Reorganization, pp. 83-84. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1914. 


2 Tbid., pp. 103-4. 
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tary-school and high-school pupils separate in cities with a sufficient 
negro population but would have a mixed student body on the uni- 
versity level. He would have equal, but not necessarily the same, ad- 
vantages for all races. 

That this situation is now typical of the northern cities studied is 
not shown by the facts here presented. The trend is in the direction 
indicated, however, with marked success attending the efforts made. 
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PROBABLE FUTURE OCCUPATIONS OF FRESHMEN 
IN A TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


EMMA REINHARDT 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois 


The purpose of the study here reported was to secure certain in- 
formation concerning the probable future occupations of Freshmen 
in the Eastern Illinois State Teachers College. Do these students 
expect to make teaching their life-work? If not, how long do they 
expect to teach? What are they going to do after they stop teaching? 
Is teaching their first choice of an occupation? If not, what-occupa- 
tions do they prefer? Why have they decided to teach? 

In order to secure the information desired, a list of questions was 
submitted to 408 Freshmen in the Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College in the autumn of 1928. The students were directed to answer 
the questions carefully and truthfully and to leave their papers un- 
signed. The questions are as follows: 

1. Do you expect to make teaching your life-work? 
(Yes, No, Undecided) 
2. If not, how long do you expect to teach? 
. If you do not expect to make teaching your life-work, what do you expect 
to do after you stop teaching? 
. If you could have your choice of occupations, would you choose teaching? 
(Yes, No, Undecided) 
. If you would not choose teaching, what occupation would you choose? 
. Why do you prefer this occupation to teaching? 
. In case you prefer some occupation other than teaching, why do you not take 
up this occupation instead of teaching? 
. Why have you decided to teach? Check all the reasons' that have influenced 
you. 
a) I want to earn money to prepare for another occupation. 
b) Teachers are well paid. 
c) I must earn my living. 

t The reasons listed were selected because they are the reasons most frequently 
mentioned by 150 Sophomores in the Eastern Illinois State Teachers College who were 
asked in the spring of 1928 to write a paragraph stating all the reasons why they had 
decided to teach. 
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d) I am interested in the subject I shall teach. 
e) I like children. 
f) The vacations are long. 
g) The hours are short. 
h) Teaching seems to be easy work. 
1) A teacher has good social standing. 
j) My parents want me to teach. 
k) Teaching is a stepping-stone to other occupations. 
1) One (or more) of my teachers influenced me. 
m) I have not been able to decide what else to do. 
n) I can begin teaching with little special preparation. 
o) Other reasons why I have decided to teach. 
(List reasons.) 















TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF Four HUNDRED STUDENTS ON THE 
Basis OF THEIR REPLIES TO THE QUESTION AS TO 
WHETHER THEY Expect To MAKE TEACHING THEIR 
LiFE-WorK 
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Eight of the 408 sets of answers were discarded on account of 
errors. A summary of the answers to the eight questions is given in 
Tables I-VITII, inclusive. Since the group was comparatively small, 
the replies of the men and women were not tabulated separately. 
Approximately 70 per cent of the group were women. 

It will be noted from Table I that 25 per cent of the four hundred 
students who furnished data expect to make teaching their life- 
work. Of course, the opinions of the students may not furnish a 
reliable basis for predicting how many will teach for life. Students 
who now expect to teach many years may be engaged in other oc- 
cupations a few years hence, while students who now regard teaching 
as a temporary occupation may make it their life-work. 

Table II shows that 69 per cent of the students who do not ex- 
pect to teach for life plan to teach five years or less; 16 per cent plan 
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to teach from six to ten years; 15 per cent are undecided as to the 
length of their teaching careers. Again the question arises whether 
or not students’ opinions furnish a sufficiently reliable basis for pre- 
dictions as to the length of their teaching service. 

Table III lists the occupations that 260 students expect to enter 
after they stop teaching. Thirty per cent of the group expect to be 
housewives; this large percentage is not surprising in view of the 
fact that 70 per cent of the students concerned are women. 

TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF 188 STUDENTS WHO Do Not Pian To 
MAKE TEACHING THEIR LIFE-WORK ON THE BASIS OF 
THE NUMBER OF YEARS THEY Expect To TEACH 














Number of Years wee | “See 

Diane hanes BAe ee ees 8 4 
Lee pe eecsui enon hen eww eles 6 3 
BLUES soutine aree ebro kM ne 23 12 
ESA ten Pena, Coe 30 16 
Bk nc Leer ee ese owe 24 13 
Be cine aisten nis 5 heehee 39 2I 
Woe eres Sees Byers ane ee aie hoe 9 5 
Pare che pink Gaik viene eae 2 I 
AE oot er ey Ror Rens 6 3 
Dente Sonia sass ous Sones 2 I 
SO erate ek ce eee Saw et 6 
SEM sina wth vie hie ae 28 15 
2S OR ee nar 188* 100 











* Four of the 192 students who do not plan to make teaching their life-work did not answer the 
question as to the length of time they expect to teach. 


Table IV shows that, if the four hundred students could have 
their choice of occupation, 40 per cent of them would choose teach- 
ing; 54 per cent would not; and 6 per cent are undecided. Although 
only 25 per cent of the students expect to make teaching their life- 
work, 40 per cent state that teaching is their first choice of an oc- 
cupation. This apparent inconsistency seems to be due to the fact 
that many of the women who expect to teach a few years and then 
marry gave teaching as their first choice of an occupation. 

Only 170 students named the occupations that they prefer to 
teaching. In their replies, which are summarized in Table V, music, 
business, engineering, medicine, and law lead in frequency of men- 
tion. In many cases, the students gave the same answers for the 




















































PROBABLE FUTURE OCCUPATIONS 
TABLE III 
DISTRIBUTION OF 260 STUDENTS ON THE BASIS OF THE 
Occupations THEY Expect To ENTER AFTER 
TueEy Stop TEACHING 
Occupation ‘aan | aan 
Housewife: civics occ cevees cc dses 78 30.00 
MIR es oid os 0G. sae ciere Sesion ei 26 10.00 
Stenographer and secretary........ 13 5.00 
LUO! +S i een eer II 4.23 
PEO osc cw hes, 6ign 5 8:8 ohia re 8 II 4.23 
Architect and draftsman........... 8 3.08 
MORIN Rae pk ai crc late tes $ carats varsvouw Widiwidcasiehshy 8 3.08 
EMME 5 85 )ec525 05 4 a's nts 0 iso sgia se e's 6 3.3% 
WAVER ek oios G icsenwt ig ves. Mawes 6 2.31 
Research worker.................. 6 2.31 
MEN occ oars ve beseinis' casa ie eo 5: 6 2.31 
Interior decorator................. 5 1.92 
BV BPREIAAIN D5. 25o200s'a:0 alec) s.e'e:9ie aieraia 4a 4 1.54 
DO ER cere ee Oar 4 1.54 
PARADES 63 5 2co ca ince, uses aie ana e ouecats 4 1.54 
PPOUIMARINS bois Soe )5. ois 4 s¥ie Solero 2 0.77 
Construction worker.............. 2 0.77 
OS err i er tee 2 0.77 
PROMMB Be otek Sisley Secsaisievd AG a ous aie 2 0.77 
Government employee............. I 0.38 
Public lecturer................... I 0.38 
Manufacturer..................-. I 0.38 
IP GRREIBE Sg) 6 <5. 5.0 Gin 9 3 5 «Sra ccla'e! gas I 0.38 
Lumberman.. 6.566. .sececceeees I 0.38 
ACCOUINATG S65 6066 nhs soe es eos o'a’e I 0.38 
Foreign missionary..............-. I 0.38 
SERIES ociss 656346 bogies suis I 0.38 
Beauty specialist................. I 0.38 
Pop ict oc 1s F(a ee nen ae arene 47 18.08 
MOUND as oan paedie eee Mewes 260 99.98 
TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF FouR HUNDRED STUDENTS ON THE 
Basis OF THEIR REPLIES TO THE QUESTION AS TO 
WHETHER TEACHING Is THEIR First CHOICE OF AN 














OccuPATION 
Number of Percentage of 
Reply Students Students 
WN ics oie 8s bic wicker sph ae eaS 160 40 
| SORT RIE Rene era 216 54 
Undecided.............55.. 24 6 
Riis ovis nos tesine 400 
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third and fifth questions. However, some students, even when they 
stop teaching, are not going to enter the occupations which they pre- 
fer; for such reasons as lack of money or talent, they will follow other 


lines of work. 
TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF 170 STUDENTS ON THE BASIS OF 
THE OccuPpATIONS THEY PREFER TO TEACHING 








5 Number of Percentage of 
Occupation Students Students 





Lawyer 
Author and journalist 
Dress designer 


Interior decorator 
Government employee 
Beauty specialist 
Foreign missionary 
Accountant 


Forest ranger 
Funeral director 
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A summary of the students’ reasons for preferring other occupa- 
tions to teaching is given in Table VI. Natural interests, better sal- 
aries, and greater variety in other occupations ; are the reasons most 
frequently mentioned. 

Table VII reveals the fact that lack of money is the outstanding 
reason given by the students for not wees the occupations that 
they prefer to teaching. 

Table VIII presents the reasons why students have decided to 
teach. They have been influenced chiefly by interest in the subjects 
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they expect to teach, desire to earn money to prepare for other oc- 
cupations, liking for children, necessity of earning a living, and de- 


TABLE VI 


REASONS GIVEN BY STUDENTS FOR PREFERRING 
OTHER OCCUPATIONS TO TEACHING 


Number of 
Students 


Natural interest 

Better salary 

Greater variety 

Special talent 

Better chance for advancement 
More freedom 

Easier work 

More opportunity to meet people 
Prefer outdoor work 

Opportunity to travel 

More permanent 

Prefer to work with materials rather than with people. . 
Desire to help the needy 

Desire to follow father’s occupation 
Lack patience with children 

More reasoning zequired (law) 
Greater demand 


TABLE VII 


Reasons GIVEN BY STUDENTS FoR Not ENTERING THE 


OccuPaTIONS THAT THEY PREFER TO TEACHING 


Number of 
Students 


Lack of money 

Can get teacher-training near home 
Teaching is good experience for other work 
Parents object 

Too young 

Too much time required for preparation 
Difficult to secure position 

Probably have too little talent to succeed 
No opportunity at present 

Can continue music while teaching 
Family tradition to take teacher-training 
Poor in mathematics 

Success is too uncertain 

Work is too difficult 
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sire to use teaching as a stepping-stone to other occupations. A large 
number of the students have been influenced by the fact that a teach- 
er has good social standing and by their parents’ wishes. The reasons 


TABLE VIII 


Reasons GIVEN BY STUDENTS FOR DeEcipING To TEACH 
Number of 
Reason Students 


a) I want to earn money to prepare for another occupation 155 
b) Teachers are well paid 
c) I must earn my living 
d) I am interested in the subject I shall teach 
e) I like children 
f) The vacations are long 
g) The hours are short 
h) Teaching seems to be easy work 
i) A teacher has good social standing 
j) My parents want me to teach 
k) Teaching is a stepping-stone to other occupations 
1) One (or more) of my teachers influenced me 
m) I have not been able to decide what else to do 
n) I can begin teaching with little special preparation... . . 
o) Other reasons why I have decided to teach: 
(1) I think that I would enjoy teaching 
(2) I am not particularly fitted for anything else 
(3) Teaching is an opportunity to be of service to others 
(4) Teaching is an opportunity to study 
(5) Several of my relatives teach 
(6) Teaching is my second choice of occupations 
(7) I can secure training at low cost 
(8) I can learn about human nature 
(9) I tried stenography and did not like it 
(10) Teaching is a suitable occupation for girls 
(11) I can secure work in my home town 
(12) Teaching preserves one’s youth 
(13) I want to help my parents financially 
(14) Teaching is an independent life-work 


He eH eH HH HH DH KH NH SN NW 


students give for deciding to teach raise a number of questions: 
Should standards for the certification of teachers be raised? Would 
raising standards for certification lessen the number of persons who 
regard teaching. as an occupation which requires little special prep- 
aration and which can be used as a stepping-stone to other occupa- 
tions? 
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SUMMARY 

1. Twenty-five per cent of the four hundred students concerned 
in this study expect to make teaching their life-work; 48 per cent do 
not expect to teach for life; and 27 per cent are undecided. 

2. Sixty-nine per cent of the students who regard teaching as a 
temporary occupation plan to teach five years or less; 16 per cent, 
from six to ten years; and 15 per cent are undecided as to the length 
of their teaching service. 

3. Two hundred and thirteen students mentioned twenty-eight 
occupations in which they expect to engage after they stop teaching. 
Seventy-eight of these students expect to be housewives. 

4. If they could have their choice of occupations, 40 per cent of 
the four hundred students would choose teaching; 54 per cent would 
not choose teaching; and 6 per cent are undecided. 

5. One hundred and seventy students specified the occupations 
that they prefer to teaching. Music, business, engineering, medicine, 
and law lead in frequency of mention. 

6. Students who prefer other occupations to teaching mentioned 
their natural interests, better salaries, and greater variety as the 
chief reasons for their preferences. 

7. Lack of money is the principal reason given by students for 
taking up teaching instead of the occupations that they prefer. 

8. Students have decided to teach principally because of interest 
in the subjects they expect to teach, desire to earn money to prepare 
for other occupations, liking for children, necessity of earning a liv- 
ing, and desire to use teaching as a stepping-stone to other occupa- 
tions. Many students have been influenced by the fact that a teacher 
has good social standing and by their parents’ wishes. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF DIFFER- 
ENT TYPES OF SCHOOL-BUILDING VENTILA- 
TION ON THE HEALTH OF PUPILS. III 


RUSSELL L. C. BUTSCH 
University of Chicago 


INFLUENCE OF THE PHYSICAL CONDITIONS MAINTAINED 
IN THE CLASSROOM ON THE HEALTH OF THE PUPILS 

One of the most important problems relating to school-building 
ventilation is that of determining the proper physical conditions to 
be maintained in the classrooms. For many years sixty-eight degrees 
Fahrenheit has been considered the optimum temperature for 
schoolrooms, and many writers have upheld this requirement on the 
basis of the detrimental effect of higher temperatures on health. In 
the early studies of the New York State Commission on Ventilation, 
the mechanically ventilated rooms were found to be several degrees 
warmer than the window-ventilated rooms. The report of this Com- 
mission, published in 1923, concluded with the statement that the 
greater amount of respiratory illness in the mechanically ventilated 
rooms must have been caused by the difference in temperature.’ The 
standard for air flow in classrooms has been for some time thirty 
cubic feet of fresh air a minute for each person, and many state 
statutes or rules have made this requirement. This particular 
standard was condemned by the New York State Commission on - 
Ventilation. The opinion of the Commission seemed to be that the 
greater air flow in the mechanically ventilated rooms was in part 
responsible for the greater amount of respiratory illness.? In the 
present study data were gathered and organized in such a way as to 
shed some light on the question of the influence of the physical 
conditions of the rooms on the health of the pupils. 

* Ventilation, p. 527. Report of the New York State Commission on Ventilation. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1923. 

2Ibid., p. 528. 
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RELATION BETWEEN ABSENCE DUE TO RESPIRATORY ILLNESS 
AND TEMPERATURE 

Several different records of temperature were obtained. Each 
teacher was requested to record the temperature of the room eight 
times a day—at the beginning and end of each session and at the 
beginning and end of each recess period. In addition, the field work- 
ers recorded the following measurements of temperature: (1) the 
temperature at the room thermometer, (2) the temperature as shown 
by a standard thermometer hung beside the room thermometer, (3) 


TABLE IX 


AVERAGES OF VARIOUS MEASURES OF TEMPERATURE IN Rooms Havinc NATURAL 
VENTILATION AND Rooms HAVING MECHANICAL VENTILATION DURING 
THE Two SEMESTERS OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 1927-28 








PERCENT- 
AGE OF 
ABSENCE 
— TO 

SPIRA- 
TORY Ther- pat 
ILLNESS mometers 


TEMPERATURES 








Natural ventilation: 
First semester 2.09 72.7 73.2 72.6 69.8 
Second semester 2.65 92.9 73.6 73.4 70.6 

Mechanical ventilation: 
First semester 3.07 69.5 69.9 69.9 67.4 
Second semester 4.37 70.1 71.4 71.4 69.8 




















the temperature at the desk level, and (4) the temperature at the 
floor level. The records based on the room thermometer were cor- 
rected by reference to the records based on the standard ther- 
mometer. The average temperatures for each room and for each 
type of ventilation for each semester were determined. Table IX 
presents the averages for the two types of ventilation. The percent- 
age of absence due to respiratory illness is included for reference. 
Contrary to the results of earlier studies, the average temperature 
in the naturally ventilated rooms was in each case higher than that 
in the mechanically ventilated rooms. 

Since the average temperatures were computed both by rooms 
and by types of ventilation, it was possible to determine the correla- 
tion between the various measures of temperature and the per- 
centage of absence due to respiratory illness. The correlations are 
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presented in Table X. In most cases the correlations are insignificant 
or at least not consistent. The range in the average temperatures of 
the various rooms is in most cases large, so that, if there were any 
real relation between the percentage of absence due to respiratory 
illness and temperature, the relation should be evident in the cor- 
relations. The correlations between the percentage of absence due 
to respiratory illness and the ordinary room temperature, either as 
recorded by the teachers or as recorded by the field workers, ap- 
pear to be either insignificant or at least not sufficiently consistent 


TABLE X 


CORRELATION BETWEEN THE PERCENTAGE OF ABSENCE DUE TO RESPIRATORY ILLNESS 
AND VARIOUS MEASURES OF TEMPERATURE IN Rooms Havinc NATURAL VENTILA- 
TION AND Rooms HAVING MECHANICAL VENTILATION DURING THE Two SEMESTERS 
OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 1927-28 








Natural Mechanical 
Temperatures Ventilation Ventilation 





Teachers’ records: 
First semester .O12 {235 — .146 
Second semester .OII —.127 . 200 

Room thermometers: 
First semester .326 .O51 .185 
Second semester .134 .133 .046 

Desk level: 
First semester 238 — .348 377 
Second semester . 201 -149 .034 

Floor level: 
First semester . 360 — .245 .245 
Second semester .053 . 104 .007 














to be at all reliable. It would seem, then, that, within reasonable 
limits, the ordinary temperature of the room is not an important 
factor in health as measured by absence due to respiratory illness. 

There is some indication of a relation between both the floor- 
level temperature and the desk-level temperature and the percent- 
age of absence due to respiratory illness during the first semester. 
The correlations are sufficiently high and sufficiently consistent to 
make it impossible to dismiss them without some attempt at 
explanation. High temperature was accompanied by a low per- 
centage of absence due to respiratory illness in the case of both types 
of ventilation. This relation is contrary to the facts reported by 
other investigators. A careful analysis of the data indicates that the 
relation may be only accidental. There seems to be some sort of 
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relation between the desk-level and the floor-level temperatures and 
the grades of the pupils. This relation is revealed by an examination 
of Tables XI and XII. Table XI shows the average temperatures 


TABLE XI 
AVERAGE TEMPERATURES AT THE DESK LEVEL BY GRADES IN Rooms HaAvING 
NATURAL VENTILATION AND Rooms HAvING MECHANICAL VENTILATION 
DURING THE Two SEMESTERS OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 1927-28 








First SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 





Natural Mechanical Natural Mechanical 
Ventilation | Ventilation All Rooms Ventilation | Ventilation 





95.7 68.0 70.2 70.9 
71.2 70.2 70.5 72.4 
72.1 69.4 70.9 71.2 
73.8 70.0 71.9 73.6 
73.0 70.9 72.0 92:2 























at the desk level by grades for both types of ventilation for each 
semester; Table XII shows the corresponding floor-level tempera- 
tures. The data for the first semester show a somewhat regular in- 
crease in both desk-level temperature and floor-level temperature 


TABLE XII 
AVERAGE TEMPERATURES AT THE Ftoor LEVEL By GRADES IN Rooms HAvING 
NATURAL VENTILATION AND Rooms HAVING MECHANICAL VENTILATION 
DURING THE Two SEMESTERS OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 1927-28 








First SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 


! 
Natural Mechanical Natur; Mechanical 
Ventilation | Ventilation All Rooms Ventilata_. { Ventilation All Rooms 








68.9 66.5 67.6 73.4 69.6 yh oe 
69.2 67.7 68.2 70.6 70.4 70.4 
69.0 67.5 68.3 70.7 69.8 70.2 
72.2 68.2 70.2 73.3 69.6 71.1 
70.8 67.5 69.2 73.0 69.6 71.2 























from the lower grades to the higher. There is no such regular pro- 
gression in the case of the second semester. As was pointed out in 
the second article in this series,’ there is an unquestioned decrease 
in the percentage of absence due to respiratory illness with increase 
in the age of the pupils. It is evident, therefore, that the explanation 


t Russell L. C. Butsch, “A Comparative Study of the Effects of Different Types of 
School-Building Ventilation on the Health of Pupils,’ Elementary School Journal, 
XXX (October, 1929), 125. 
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of the apparently significant correlation between absence due to 
respiratory illness and the temperatures at the desk and floor levels 
during the first semester lies in the chance association of high 
temperatures with the higher grades. The conclusion seems to be 
inescapable that for the rooms included in this study there is no 
relation between temperature and health as measured by absence 
due to respiratory illness. 


OTHER MEASURES OF PHYSICAL CONDITION OF CLASSROOMS 

In addition to recording certain measures of temperature, the 
field workers made the following records for.each room: (1) the 
relative humidity as measured by the hygrometer, or sling psy- 
chrometer; (2) the air flow at the exhaust as measured by the an- 
emometer and computed in terms of the total number of cubic feet 
per minute and the number of cubic feet per minute per person; and 
(3) the kata-thermometer reading, which is a record of the time re- 
quired to cool the wet bulb of the kata thermometer from one 
hundred degrees to ninety-five degrees Fahrenheit. A summary of 
the data secured is presented in Table XIII by types of ventilation. 
No measure of air flow could be obtained for the window-window 
rooms. 

In order to determine the importance of the conditions revealed 
by the various measurements in relation to absence due to respira- 
tory illness, the correlation between each item and the criterion was 
computed. The correlations are presented in Table XIV. 


RELATION BETWEEN ABSENCE DUE TO RESPIRATORY ILLNESS 
AND RELATIVE HUMIDITY 

Table XIII shows that there were no very considerable differ- 
ences in the average relative humidity under the various types of 
ventilation. The average relative humidity in all the rooms was very 
close to 30 per cent. The variation in relative humidity, however, is 
more important than is the measure of central tendency. In the 
window-gravity rooms the range was from 12 per cent to 72 per cent; 
in the split-system rooms, from 14 per cent to 50 per cent. Similar 
variations were found in other cases. The correlations between rela- 
tive humidity and absence due to respiratory illness do not indicate 
any very significant relation between the two. In the case of the 
naturally ventilated rooms the correlation for the second semester 
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is .285. The correlation for the first semester, however, is —.134. 
In view of the contradictory nature of these correlations and in view 
of the lack of any significant correlation in the case of the mechanically 
ventilated rooms and all rooms combined, it is probably safe to con- 
clude that relative humidity within the limits of this study does not 
have any significant relation to absence due to respiratory illness. 


TABLE XIII 


AVERAGE RELATIVE Humipity, Arr FLow, AND KATA-THERMOMETER READINGS 
UNDER THE VARIOUS TYPES OF VENTILATION DURING THE Two 
SEMESTERS OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 1927-28 








Percentage| Average 
of Absence] Average Average 
Due to Re-| Relative Air Flow 

spiratory | Humidity F per Person 

Illness 





Natural ventilation: 
Window-gravity: 
First semester 1.58 
Second semester 2.28 
Window-window: 
First semester 2.72 
Second semester..............| 3.11 
Total: 
First semester 2.09 
Second semester 2.65 
Mechanical ventilation: 
Split system: 

First semester 2.89 
4.40 
Indirect system: 

First semester 3.23 
Second semester..............] 4.32 

Total: 

First semester 3.07 26. 
Second semester 4.37 : 838 




















RELATION BETWEEN ABSENCE DUE TO RESPIRATORY ILLNESS 
AND AIR MOVEMENT 

In earlier studies of school ventilation the rate of air flow has 
been much higher in the mechanically ventilated rooms than in the 
naturally ventilated rooms. It has been suggested that the higher 
rate of air flow may be at least a contributing cause of the greater 
amount of respiratory illness. In the present investigation three 
buildings had split systems of ventilation; in some of the rooms in 
these buildings the rate of air flow was considerably less than thirty 
cubic feet per minute. Two schools had window-gravity systems of 
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ventilation only; the rooms in one of these schools had remarkably 
high rates of air flow, in many cases more than thirty cubic feet per 
minute per person. It was possible, therefore, to determine the effect 
of a low rate of air flow in mechanically ventilated rooms and of a 
high rate of air flow in naturally ventilated rooms. 

The correlations between the average air flow, both total and 
per person, for each semester and the percentage of absence due to 
respiratory illness are shown in Table XIV. In general, the correla- 


TABLE XIV 
CORRELATION BETWEEN THE PERCENTAGE OF ABSENCE DUE TO RESPIRATORY ILLNESS 
AND VARIOUS MEASURES OF THE PHYSICAL CONDITION OF Rooms HAavinc NATURAL 
VENTILATION AND Rooms HAVING MECHANICAL VENTILATION DURING THE Two 
SEMESTERS OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 1927-28 








Natural Mechanical 
Ventilation Ventilation All Rooms* 





Relative humidity: 
First semester : — .051 
Second semester : .O41 .074 

Total air flow: 
First semester 003 .047 
Second semester .IQI . 238 

Air flow per person: 
First semester .216 .147 
Second semester 453 442 

Kata-thermometer reading: ; 
First semester ‘ . 202 — .261 
Second semester : .040 — .186 














* The correlations in the case of total air flow and air flow per person involve mechanically ventilated 
—— and window-gravity rooms only, since no measure of air flow could be obtained for the window- 
window rooms. 


tions are insignificant or at least inconsistent. The correlation with 
the total air flow for the mechanically ventilated rooms and the 
window-gravity rooms combined for the second semester is .238, but 
this is offset by a correlation of —.o47 for the first semester. A 
somewhat similar situation exists in the case of the mechanically 
ventilated rooms. The correlations are, in general, somewhat higher 
when the air flow per person is considered. Those for the second 
semester are certainly high enough to be of considerable significance 
if they are to be taken at their face value. The original data for the 
various rooms show a range in average air flow during the first 
semester from 9.0 to 58.0 cubic feet per minute per person; during 
the second semester, from 8.1 to 66.1 cubic feet. The room with the 
excessively high rate of 66.1 cubic feet per minute has the highest 
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rate of absence due to respiratory illness, namely, 21.6 per cent. If 
this one case is eliminated, the correlation is reduced to .232 for all 
rooms. These facts may mean that there is not very much relation 
between air flow and respiratory illness unless the amount of air flow 
per person becomes excessive. This hypothesis is strengthened by 
the fact that the room with the second highest. rate of air flow— 
60.1 cubic feet—has the second highest rate of absence due to re- 
spiratory illness. 

There is one other line of argument which would indicate that 
the rate of air flow, if not excessive, is not of great significance. The 
original data indicate that there may be some relation between rate 
of air flow and age or grade. This relation is brought out in Table 
XV. This table shows that for each of the three types of ventilation 
and for the three types combined there is, in general, a decrease in 
the rate of air flow from the second grade to the sixth. It is obvious 
that there can be no causal relation between rate of air flow and 
grade or age. An accidental relation between rate of air flow and 
grade or age would, however, produce an apparent correlation be- 
tween rate of air flow and rate of absence due to respiratory illness. 
In order to determine more accurately the influence of this acciden- 
tal relation, the partial correlation between rate of air flow and per- 
centage of absence due to respiratory illness was computed with age 
held constant and with the most extreme case—that with a rate of 
absence due to respiratory illness of 21.6 per cent—omitted. The 
correlations and partial correlation are as follows: percentage of 
absence due to respiratory illness and rate of air flow, .232; per- 
centage of absence due to respiratory illness and age, —.389; rate of 
air flow and age, —.349; percentage of absence due to respiratory 
illness and rate of air flow, with age constant, .111. This partial cor- 
relation makes it clear that, when the accidental relation between 
age and rate of air flow is removed, the rate of air flow is not par- 
ticularly important in its influence on the rate of absence due to 
respiratory illness, at least when the rate of air flow is not excessive. 


RELATION BETWEEN ABSENCE DUE TO RESPIRATORY ILLNESS 
AND GENERAL COOLING EFFECT OF THE AIR 


The last column of Table XIII presents the average kata- 
thermometer readings under the different types of ventilation for 
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each semester. The averages are consistently higher for the naturally 
ventilated rooms; that is, the air in the mechanically ventilated 
rooms tended to cool the occupants more than did the air in the 
naturally ventilated rooms. The recommendations concerning the 
desirable cooling effect which have been made by various authorities 
are such that a reading of from 22.7 to 25.2 seconds is required on the 
instrument used. A higher reading indicates insufficient cooling 
effect. It is clear that the averages in all cases are above the recom- 
mended readings. One would expect to find that the greater the 
deviation from the standard, the greater the probability of observing 
some detrimental effect on the health of the pupils. In other words, 


TABLE XV 


AVERAGE RATE OF AIR FLow In GRADES II-VI UNDER VarRIous TyPEs OF 
VENTILATION DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1927-28 








Window-Gravity 
Window-Gravity|} Split System Indirect and Mechanical 
Ventilation of Ventilation Ventilation Types of 

Ventilation 





oe 38.0 46.7 30.2 
31.1 27.2 36.0 30.7 
19.2 31.6 34.3 28.1 
20.4 24.4 36.2 29.0 
25.4 23.0 19.0 22.8 

















the naturally ventilated rooms should have had the poorer health 
record if the factor of cooling effect were of particular importance. 
The facts, however, are just the reverse. 

Table XIV shows that the correlations between the kata- 
thermometer readings and absence due to respiratory illness are 
quite insignificant and quite inconsistent. There is apparently no 
relation between these two factors in the case of the naturally 
ventilated rooms. In the case of the mechanically ventilated rooms, 
the correlation is —.202 for the first semester and .o40 for the second 
semester. On account of this inconsistency, it is hardly likely that 
the correlation for the first semester has much significance. When all 
rooms are considered together, the correlations for the two semesters 
are —.261 and —.186, respectively. The negative correlations mean 
that high kata-thermometer readings were associated with low rates 
of absence due to respiratory illness. High kata-thermometer read- 
ings and low rates of absence due to respiratory illness weré found in 
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the case of the naturally ventilated rooms and low kata-thermom- 
eter readings and high rates of absence due to respiratory illness in 
the case of the mechanically ventilated rooms. Since the correla- 
tions are not particularly significant for the separate types of ventila- 
tion, it is likely that the correlations for all rooms combined are due 
to a more or less accidental relation between the two factors. If 
the conditions revealed by the kata-thermometer readings were 
really of importance in bringing about absence due to respiratory 
illness, there should be significant correlations for each type of 
ventilation as well as for the two types combined. 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of the data presented in this article, the following 
conclusions concerning the relation between various physical condi- 
tions in the classroom and absence due to respiratory illness seem 
justified. 

1. There is not, in general, any significant relation between the 
temperature of the room and absence due to respiratory illness. 

2. The apparent relation between temperature and absence due 
to respiratory illness in the case of two measures of temperature was 
due to an accidental relation between temperature and grade. 

3. Relative humidity does not appear to have any significant 
effect on absence due to respiratory illness. 

4. There is apparently no significant relation between the total 
air flow in the room and absence due to respiratory illness. 

5. The apparently significant correlation between air flow per 
person and absence due to respiratory illness is probably due in part 
to an accidental relation between air flow and grade. 

6. It is probable that the rate of air flow is not of significance in 
determining the rate of absence due to respiratory illness, at least if 
the rate of air flow does not become excessive. 

7. The cooling effect of the air in the room as measured by the 
kata thermometer has no significant relation to absence due to 
respiratory illness. 

8. In general, then, the physical conditions of the room, includ- 
ing temperature, humidity, rate of air flow, and general cooling 
effect, have, within the limits of this study, no significant influence 
in determining the rate of absence due to respiratory illness. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHILD IN MATTERS 
OF SKILL 





LENA SHAW 
Supervisor of Handwriting, Detroit, Michigan 


CLAUDIA E. CRUMPTON 
Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan 





The study here reported was preceded by a series of studies 
covering several years of investigation of the handwriting of the 
boys and girls in Detroit. Through these studies, it was found that, 
after the release of the pupils from their training in the elementary 
grades, their handwriting increases in speed as they advance through 
the high school but does not improve in quality. While one half of 
the members of a class write acceptably for general purposes, the 
other half write quite unacceptably for commercial life, for which 
they must qualify. 

The supervisor met this problem by presenting the matter to 
high-school faculties, urging them to help correct the deficiencies in 
the handwriting of their pupils. She met generous response and 
ready co-operation. She was not satisfied, however, for she felt the 
need of a more definite procedure. When the junior high schools 
were organized, she realized that an attack on the problem would 
find a proper place in these schools. Accordingly, when certain mer- 
chants in the city complained of the poor handwriting of some of 
the high-school pupils, she and the director of the junior high schools 
conferred about the matter. 

It was agreed that actual class instruction in handwriting should 
not be incorporated in the curriculum of the junior high school. 
It was decided that a procedure centering about the problem of 
conserving the habits established in the elementary school should 
be formulated and tried out in one of the schools of the city. The 
Hutchins Intermediate School was chosen for the experiment. The 
features of the plan, as they were worked out at the time, are as 
follows: 
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1. Sponsor.—The principal was in general charge of the plan for 
the improvement of handwriting, assisted by the head of a depart- 
ment or a teacher. 

2. Formulating a test.—Several classes made up of pupils of high- 
er intelligence were invited to contribute materials suitable for a 
handwriting test. The result was the following test, which was 
printed by the school print shop for use in the school. 


HANDWRITING TEST—HUTCHINS INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 


(Test approved by Miss Lena Shaw, supervisor of handwriting. Materials 
of test were furnished by Jack Dailey and Jack Flanagan of VII A-318.) 

Instructions: When the examiner says “Start,” copy as much of the fol- 
lowing paragraph on handwriting as you can copy accurately and well in the 
time allowed, two minutes: Write as you would write a letter. Do not hurry. 
You will be marked for speed and quality. Stop promptly when the examiner 
says “Stop.” 

Good writing is easily read and is easily written. It is a pleasure to read 
good writing and a bore to read poor writing. That which only you yourself 
can read is of little value. Good writing is of great worth. It is used in business, 
public life, and private life. It is needed everywhere. 


SCORING 


Instructions: Count the number of letters you have written during the 
two minutes. Divide this number by two. The resulting number is your rate. 
Record the score on your paper after “Rate.” 


3. Materials.—The pupils were encouraged to buy fountain pens. 
Fountain-pen ink was to be found on the desk of every teacher. 
In every classroom ink was provided for the pupils who did not own 
fountain pens. In every room also a handwriting scale (Ayres) 
was mounted and placed conspicuously. 

4. The Handwriting Club.—Each home room sent to the Hand- 
writing Club a pupil who scored at least 70 (Ayres scale) in hand- 
writing and who was marked A in citizenship. The members of this 
club were the sponsor’s and teachers’ helpers in caring for all mat- 
ters pertaining to handwriting. They helped in giving the tests, 
recording the results, seeing that materials were supplied adequate- 
ly, and giving practice tests to the pupils in their respective home 
rooms scoring under 60. They made and posted charts showing the 
relative standing and progress, as determined by practice tests, of 
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the pupils in their groups who were poor in handwriting. They 
wrote articles regularly for the school paper. The work of the club 
was, of course, not allowed to assume undue prominence. 

5. Testing, scoring papers, and recording scores.—Twice during 
each semester all the pupils in the school were tested in handwriting 
in the English classes. The papers were scored by a committee of 
pupils, were approved by the teachers of English, and were sent to 
the Department of Supervision of the Board of Education for rescor- 
ing. At first, the supervisor returned the papers rescored so that the 
pupils and teachers could profit by the comparison of their scoring 
with that of the supervisor. Later, however, when other schools be- 
gan to use the plan or features of the plan, it was decided that from 
time to time the supervisor of handwriting should meet the members 
of the Handwriting Club and the English teachers to discuss the 
problem of scoring handwriting. All papers—initial and final tests 
for each semester—were kept on file in the office of the Department 
of Supervision of the Board of Education. 

After the papers were scored at the school, the scores were 
turned over to the home-room teachers so that they could be re- 
corded on the pupils’ report cards. The scores were also sent to the 
sponsor of the Handwriting Club. 

6. Day-to-day procedure.—Each home-room teacher was request- 
ed to have all excuses for absence and tardiness written neatly and 
correctly with ink and, so far as possible, with a quality of at least 
60 in handwriting. The English teachers were requested to grade 
the written excuses for English and handwriting and to include the 
marks in the grading of the pupils’ compositions. All teachers were 
cautioned to have only good handwriting on the blackboards and 
were urged to require from the pupils the best writing of which they 
were capable. 

The results of this procedure during four semesters were both 
interesting and gratifying. The data presented, however, are for two 
semesters only. 

Does a pupil’s handwriting deteriorate in the junior high school 
where an informal procedure is followed? Two purposes of the study 
were to find an answer to this question and to determine the exact 
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effect of the emphasis placed on good handwriting in the English 
and other classes in the school. Table I, which shows the scores of 
the pupils by grades, is to be read as follows: In January, 1927, 
the VII B group attained a total score (rate and quality) of 121.4; 


TABLE I 


ScorEs IN HANDWRITING BY GRADES IN JANUARY, 1927, JUNE, 1927, 
\ AND JANUARY, 1928 








Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 





Grade 
VITIA 
IX B 
IXA 


Score Grade Score 
VIII B 
VIITA 


IXB 


Grade Score 
VITA 

VIII B 
VITIA 


Grade 


VII B 
VITA 
VIII B 


Score 





121.1 
136.0 
133.8 


132.3 
137.8 
145-4 


121.4 
131.8 
134.9 


123.5 
135.1 
132.9 


January, 1927... 
June, 1927 
January, 1928... 





























the same group attained a score of 131.8 as VIIA in June, 1927, 
and a score of 134.9 as VIII B in January, 1928. The groups im- 
proved with each successive semester with the exception of Groups 
2 and 3 when these groups were VIII A and IX B classes, respec- 


tively. 
TABLE II 


Scores IN HANDWRITING By AGE IN JANUARY, 1927, JUNE, 1927, 
AND JANUARY, 1928 








Pupils Eleven 
‘ears Old 


Pupils Twelve 
ears 


Pupils Thirteen 
ears Old 


Pupils Fourteen 
Years Old 





January, 1927 
June, 1927 
January, 1928 





Gain in one year....... 


114.5 
132.2 
138.6 


123.7 
133.9 
136.6 


121.7 
134.9 
139.0 


127.5 
137.9 
142.5 








24.1 


12.9 


17.3 


15.0 














A study was also made of the progress during the year of pupils 
eleven, twelve, thirteen, and fourteen years old. No formal lessons 
were given in handwriting. So far as possible, emphasis was placed 
on well-written units of work. Table II shows the results. There 
is a continuous gain for all ages represented. The eleven-year-old 
pupils made the greatest gain, followed in order by the thirteen- 
year-old pupils, the fourteen-year-old pupils, and the twelve-year- 
old pupils. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

1. In general, the pupils improved in both rate and quality of 
writing when legibility was motivated through the English and other 
classes in the school. 

2. Pupils eleven, twelve, thirteen, and fourteen years of age 
consistently improved in both rate and quality with each succeed- 
ing semester. 

3. The eleven-year-old pupils made the most progress in total 
ability during the year. There was a fairly consistent rise in ability 
in the case of the twelve-, thirteen-, and fourteen-year-old pupils. 

In general conclusion, as judged from the results of this study, 
an attitude conducive to improvement in a skill may be developed 
chiefly by placing the responsibility for improvement on the pupils. 
Altitude is a potent factor in the development of a skill. 





WHAT SPECIES PROPAGANDA? 


WAYNE SOPER 
New York State Department of Education, Albany, New York 


A short time ago, Anna B. Sutter, chief of the Division of Sta- 
tistics and Education of the federal Bureau of Prohibition, proposed 
plans whereby prohibition information could be interwoven with 
such school subjects as English, arithmetic, drawing, civics, and cur- 
rent events. Her plan was no different from that employed in the 
dissemination of other legitimate information without adding an- 
other subject to the already surfeited curriculum. Fire protection, 
safety, character and morals, patriotism, good manners, and other 
desirable elements of the present curriculum have all been forced to 
accept sittings in the pew already crowded by other subjects. 

It was not the method of Miss Sutter’s proposal, therefore, which 
caused the furor. Had she planned her campaign to ask the schools 
to squeeze in a subject entitled “Fundamentals of Dryology,” she 
would not have precipitated more editorial missiles upon her un- 
suspecting head. It was the subject matter of her proposal which 
provoked the criticism. ‘To inject into the schoolroom the most 
controversial issue of the generation, closely linked with politics, and 
giving but one side of the whole case, would have stirred the wrath 
of a multitude of parents and the disgust of educators,”’ in the opin- 
ion of the Boston News Bureau. 

So President Hoover, to quote a newspaper statement, “‘sat down 
hard on the proposal,” and the National Education Association at 
Atlanta “jumped on it roughshod.” While most of the comment was 
squarely opposed to Miss Sutter’s proposal, some good arguments 
fell to the other side. The sum of the arguments against the plan was 
to the effect that “the schoolroom is simply not the place for things 
of this kind.”” The arguments in favor of the proposal, such as that 
of the Chicago Evening Post, contended that “‘our boys and girls need 
to be taught that laws are the rules of the game. They may be 
amended; they may be repealed; but they must be obeyed while they 
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remain the rules.”” To that end, as stated by the Tulsa Tribune, ‘“‘an 
intelligent knowledge of the prohibition law, respect for its funda- 
mental purposes, and a high resolve to help make the government 
worthy of respect are prime requisites of good citizenship.” 

It is certainly obvious that the attack on Miss Sutter’s proposal 
was directed at the propaganda element of her plan. Miss Sutter did 
not call her plan propaganda. She evidently conceived of it as a 
means of impressing the school youth of the country with the sacred- 
ness of law. Very likely her intention was to impart information 
quite essential to the proper understanding of the great moral ques- 
tion involved. It is to be supposed that she wished to further a cause 
which she, as a direct representative of the government, felt obli- 
gated to advance in whatever legitimate manner she could. 

At any rate, we have been consistent, and the public-utility cor- 
porations cannot feel that they alone were singled out for attempting 
to spread their propaganda through the schools. Certain it is that 
the schools are not the place for any type of propaganda. The func- 
tion of education is ‘‘to acquaint the individual with a variety of 
opinions, doctrines, or courses of action so as to equip him intelligent- 
ly to do his own thinking and to select his own courses of action.” 
The function of propaganda is ‘“‘to gain acceptance of a particular 
opinion, doctrine, or course of action under circumstances designed 
to curb the individual’s freedom of action.” 

Just when does instruction become propaganda? What causes 
one species of information to develop into legitimate material for 
public-school consumption and another to become propaganda? 
More particularly, just when and how does the same species separate 
itself into two distinct varieties? Can anyone adduce from the pub- 
lished literature of the time any implication that the teaching of the 
slavery question after the Emancipation Proclamation was propa- 
ganda? The issue surely remained controversial for a considerable 
time. Why was not “Propaganda” shouted in the faces of those who 
wrote the facts and issues of that momentous question into our his- 
tory textbooks? Can anyone recall that the activities of the Depart- 
ment of War in attempting to promote military training in the public 
schools were dubbed propaganda? What should be said of the im- 
migration question? Shall we refuse to teach pupils why it has be- 
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come necessary to restrict immigration, why we can no longer wel- 
come all comers to the “land of the free,’’ why the problem. of as- 
similation is acute? The question is still controversial. It has politi- 
cal significance. To teach the issues involved in it will surely be 
propaganda by the same token that prohibition is now argued to be 
such. 

Where have the propaganda shouters been all the years that 
prohibition education has been going on in the schools? Have they 
not known that the whole subject of alcoholic stimulants has been 
taught for the last two or three decades with special emphasis on the 
effects of intemperance? It seems inconsistent to begin protesting 
about it now after a federal statute and a constitutional amendment 
have been substituted for the former laissez faire policy. 

The press has given both sides of the picture in admirable clear- 
ness so far as certain aspects of the situation are concerned. It is not 
the purpose of this discussion to expatiate further on the arguments 
on either side of the question. If Miss Sutter proposed a plan for a 
better understanding of the issues and factors involved in prohibi- 
tion, if she conceived her plan as a means of teaching the dangers of 
disobedience to law, her intentions were evidently good. If she actu- 
ally intended to use the schools to disseminate information of pecul- 
iar concern to the Bureau of Prohibition, she pushed the wrong pedal 
and got her machine in reverse. The President and the National 
Education Association are to be commended highly for their quick 
and effective action before damage could be done. They evidently 
recognized that the proposal was at least bicephalous if not altogether 
open to the charge of being propaganda. 

There is one aspect of the matter which was overlooked in the 
various comments. This aspect has deeper significance than the fac- 
tors liberally discussed. It is the fact that such a proposal caused a 
great flurry in educational and political circles. When has the chief 
executive of the government of the United States intervened in be- 
half of the public schools? How often does the National Education 
Association submit special resolutions concerning an apparently in- 
nocuous educational matter? 

Education is a state function. The framers of the Constitution 
did not deliberately empower the states with the control of educa- 
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tion, but, because education was less capable of organization in a 
universally acceptable form than many other weighty matters, it 
was left to be covered by the following clause. ‘“‘Powers not dele- 
gated to the United States... . nor prohibited by it to the states, 
are reserved to the states.”’ It is possible, therefore, that the grave 
question raised by Miss Sutter’s plans might have been disposed of 
by referring it to the separate states. Each state would have settled 
the matter in accordance with its proclivity toward or away from the 
Eighteenth Amendment. It is at this point where we must pause for 
an analysis. The matter was not left to the individual states because 
no uniformity of solution was anticipated. Furthermore, there was 
evidence of a recognition of the fact that education in this country is 
a national concern even if the states have complete constitutional 
authority so far as control is concerned. It is becoming evident that 
educational thought is rapidly crossing state boundaries. What is 
best for one child is best for another so far as educational oppor- 
tunities are concerned. The community, the school, or the child in 
one section of the country has no right to advantages superior to 
those of another simply because it possesses resources not enjoyed by 
all. 

Does this mean that we are inclining toward a more centralized 
educational organization? Are educational and political thought rec- 
ognizing the necessity for a centralizing agency to the end. that no 
child shall be handicapped in his schooling simply because he hap- 
pens to live in a remote, poor, backward community? We may also 
ask whether the time is not at-hand when we shall say to the rich 
state: ““‘You must contribute to the support of education in your sis- 
ter state because she has a larger family than you have and has less 
visible means of support.” 

It is a little premature to make a definite answer. Such incidents 
as the one here discussed point to a rapidly growing opinion that the 
federal government cannot decrease its interest in education. 








Educational Writings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A new type of organization in a textbook on methods—So many textbooks 
have been written in the field of methods that an author of a new textbook must 
exercise ingenuity in order to make his product distinctive. A distinctive feature 
of a recent book: by Burton is its organization. Instead of following the com- 
mon practice of employing chapter divisions, the author divides his book into 
five “units.” Each of these units is subdivided into several problems, the num- 
ber varying from four in the first unit to eight in the third. The typical treat- 
ment of a problem includes four phases: (1) exploratory and pretest questions, 
(2) a discussion of the problem, (3) discussion questions for summarizing and 
testing, and (4) a list of parallel readings. Another characteristic of the book is 
implied in the announcement that it is the first of a three-book series. The other 
books apparently are to be general in scope and are to be used as bases for gen- 
eral introductory courses that are to precede the course in general methods. 

The author describes his theory of method as eclectic, but it is possible for a 
reader who is acquainted with the field of educational theory to point out ap- 
parent evidence of bias on the part of the author in his attempt to select the best 
from current theories in the field of methods. This bias is not surprising in view 
of the fact that the textbook was developed in the School of Education of the 
University of Chicago, where the thinking about methods of teaching has been 
dominated during recent years by Morrison. 

As the title of the book—The Nature and Direction of Learning—indicates, 
considerable space is devoted to a consideration of the learning process. The 
treatment of the “direction of learning” occupies nearly three-fourths of the 
book and covers the topics commonly discussed by writers in this field. The 
reviewer, however, was surprised to find that only incidental mention is made 
of the routine factors of teaching and classroom management and that there is 
not a systematic treatment of the adaptation of instruction to individual dif- 
ferences. The treatment of motivation, also, seems to be inadequate, especially 
where it deals with the techniques to be employed in securing motive. 

A reviewer’s reaction to a new textbook is naturally influenced by his mind- 
set and general point of view as well as by the terminology he is accustomed to 
use in his educational thinking. The “exploratory and pretest questions,” which 

t William H. Burton, The Nature and Direction of Learning. New York: D. Apple- 
ton'& Co., 1929. Pp. xviii+596. $2.25. 
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constitute a distinctive characteristic of the textbook, impressed the reviewer as 
being ingenious, and they will doubtless serve to stimulate thinking about the 
problems considered. The discussion includes a number of interesting incidents 
and illustrations that should be effective in directing the thinking of the student 
reader. The reviewer, however, frequently found the more theoretical parts of 
the discussion somewhat heavy reading. Several statements seem to be lacking 
in precision because of faulty diction. Parts of the textbook would be improved 
by the insertion of appropriate paragraph headings. The reviewer also found 
parts of the discussion unsatisfactory because the author does not deal more ex- 
plicitly and completely with the instructional techniques to be employed in 
directing learning. In general, the textbook deals more with the theory of meth- 
od than with the details of classroom procedure. This weakness of the book, 
however, will be partly corrected when the “parallel readings” are studied. 

The author is to be commended for submitting his material to “three years 
of intensive critical and experimental attack at the University of Chicago.” 
Although no explicit statement is made, the reader is given the impression that 
the instructors using the materials and method of the book believe the treatment 
of methods of teaching to be a highly effective instrument for use in the pro- 
fessional training of teachers. Hence, the book does not represent merely the 
author’s own ideas of what a textbook on methods should be. It represents, 
rather, a composite of the judgments of a group of instructors supplemented 
by the results of an extended period of experimentation. It should be noted, 
however, that the materials and organization of the textbook were tried out 
at the University of Chicago, where the organization of the basic courses in ed- 
ucation is unique. An instructor contemplating the adoption of the textbook 
should bear in mind the fact that its use is intended to be preceded by “one or 
two general introductory courses.” Furthermore, the textbook assumes a method 
of teaching that differs from the traditional procedure, and it is intended to be 
supplemented by parallel readings and lectures. 

WALTER S. MonroE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


New-type tests —The map of the field of educational measurement has been 
for some time fairly clear and distinct. The explorations in this domain have 
revealed the main outlines of the problems and the general contour of the terri- 
tory. We now live for the most part in an era devoted to the perfection of detail. 

Three types of measuring instruments are engaging our attention: the sub- 
jective unstandardized test, the objective unstandardized test, and the objective 
standardized test. We are today more certain than ever that no one of these will 
supersede the others. On the contrary, it is quite apparent that each will be im- 
proved for its own special purpose in education. The essay examination will be 
retained for the light it throws on problem-solving ability and the ability to 
organize and express ideas; the new-type test will be retained for the objective 
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measurement of content; and the standardized test, for comparative and diag- 
nostic purposes. 

At the present time the literature of testing includes an abundance of books 
on standardized tests but a much smaller number on informal objective tests. 
The most recent book? of the latter type is the work of Professor Ruch. For 
several years he has shared with Ben Wood the honor of being among the fore- 
most students of the new-type examination. He now endeavors to present and 
interpret the results of his own investigations and those of others in a book that 
is designed to be used as an introduction to educational measurement. One is 
interested, therefore, not only in his contribution to the literature of the new- 
type examination but also in his rejection of the historic order of presentation of 
material to students in favor of what he regards as a more psychological order. 

The titles of the four parts of the book suggest its scope: ““The Arguments 
for Objective Examinations,” ‘How To Construct an Objective Examination,” 
“Experimental and Theoretical Considerations,” and “Statistical Treatment 
and Interpretation of Objective-Test Results.” 

For teachers in service, the most valuable part of the book is that dealing 
with the construction of objective tests. This part of the book is authoritative, 
practical, and untechnical. It presents the detailed steps of procedure with nu- 
merous illustrations and, moreover, reproduces in full some of the best tests of 
this kind that, so far as known, have yet been constructed. 

The author is greatly interested in the theory underlying test reliability and 
in some detail replies to a criticism of Odell’s regarding his view of the nature of 
sampling and its relation to the reliability of a test. “The concept of sampling 
is dual in character,” says Ruch. “It includes (1) limited sampling of the actual 
subject matter” and “‘(2) limited sampling or unreliability arising from psycho- 
logical factors inherent in the mind of the pupil under examination” (p. 50). 
Would it not be better to free the concept of sampling from the complications of 
pupil instability and regard it as a more narrow statistical function? In other 
words, assuming pupil constancy, one would ask, simply, What is the error when 
a limited sample is taken to represent the totality in a given unit or a given sub- 
ject? This factor would naturally be in evidence even if the pupil’s reactions to 
the items of a given test were perfectly constant. One could then admit a second 
factor in reliability. If the first is termed “statistical,” the second might be 
termed “psychological.” Finally, a third important factor might be added in 
the interest of completeness. It arises from variability in the conduct of the test 
and could be called “administrative.” It is quite clear that these factors are 
distinct one from the others. We seem, therefore, driven to recognize them 
separately or to broaden the concept of sampling to include every influence that 
interferes with the self-consistency of the test. 

It is obvious that, since no two examiners ever administer and score the 
same test in precisely the same way, since the performance of an individual pupil 

1G. M. Ruch, The Objective or New-T ype Examination: An Introduction to Educa- 
tional Measurement. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1929. Pp. x+478. $2.20. 
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may vary considerably on the same test items, and since complete sampling is 
practically impossible in most fields, the perfectly reliable test can never be 
more than approximated. 
The book is original and stimulating but a bit repetitive, is characterized by 
a vigorous rather than a polished expression, and reflects no small measure of 
credit on the author. ; 
FREDERICK S. BREED 


A textbook in educational psychology.—Although numerous textbooks in 
educational psychology have been published within the past few years, there is 
still little agreement as to the content of the basic course. Consequently, each 
new contribution is examined with genuine interest by students who have spe- 
cialized in this field. One must admit that in the textbooks published recently 
there is little evidence of any trend toward a common body of basic subject 
matter. 

Professor Pintner has organized the material in his recent book" under two 
major topics, namely, “Original Nature” and “The Modification of Original 
Nature.” There is very clear evidence of Thorndike’s influence both in the chap- 
ter titles and in the detailed treatment of many of the topics. After a brief 
introductory chapter, the author presents in Part I of the book a discussion of 
original tendencies, their mode of functioning, the measurement of both non- 
intellectual and intellectual traits, the values of intelligence-testing, and the 
inheritance of mental traits. Part IT consists chiefly in a discussion of the nature 
of learning and the conditions affecting learning. Outstanding topics in this 
section of the book are the laws of learning, curves of learning, conditions of 
efficient learning, the permanence of learning, transfer of training, and fatigue. 
There are also three chapters which deal with tests and examinations in school 
subjects. 

In the subject matter and its organization one is pleased to find a complete 
break from the traditional topics of general psychology—a change which in- 
dicates that educational psychologists are discontinuing the practice of whole- 
sale borrowing with loose applications to educational processes and are seriously 
engaging in developing independently a body of subject matter. However, one 
fails to note the same degree of independence of the influence of Thorndike’s 
three volumes published sixteen years ago. 

The outstanding characteristic of Professor Pintner’s book is its treatment 
of measurement as a fundamental part of educational psychology. His position 
on this point is expressed in the following quotation from the Preface. 

My belief is that this measurement of original tendencies and of educational modi- 
fications is an integral part of educational psychology. A study of original nature is 
helped by whatever measurements we can make, and a study of the leerning process 
implies the measurement of educational achievement. It seems to me, therefore, that 

* Rudolf Pintner, Educational Psychology: An Introductory Text. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1929. Pp. xiv+378. $2.50. 
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the time has come to incorporate such work into our educational psychologies, not as a 
separate topic added to the traditional treatment in a closing chapter, but rather as an 
integral part of the whole treatment. Some of the most important contributions of 
modern educational psychology are to be found in the recent field of measurement, and 
so it is only proper that an elementary text, such as this, should lay stress on these 
things. Many of our students do not have the time nor inclination to take special 
courses in measurement in addition to the regular courses in educational psychology. 
It is my belief, therefore, that a first course in educational psychology should contain 
the general field of educational measurement as an integral part of the course [p. vil. 

The degree to which the author has incorporated measurement into his 
treatment is attested not only by the six chapters which deal explicitly with this 
subject but also by the fact that in the Index of Subjects 82 of the 162 topics 
listed, approximately 50 per cent, contain the word “test” or “scale.” 

In contrast with the very full treatment of the measurement of original 
tendencies and of educational modifications is the practical neglect of those de- 
tailed analyses of mental processes which help to explain the nature of learning. 
The failure to use the data derived from an analysis of pupils’ reactions consti- 
tutes a neglect of one of the most productive leads which the psychological 
laboratory has produced. The chapter entitled “The Laws of Learning,” which 
is modeled after Thorndike’s treatment, is too formal a statement to be useful 
to the teacher. It is clearly a deduction from general psychology rather than an 
induction based on experimental evidence resulting from a detailed analysis of 
pupils’ mental reactions. The reviewer believes that mental development de- 
serves a larger place in an introductory textbook in educational psychology. 

The chapter entitled “The Learning Curve’’ is excellent. Likewise, the later 
discussions of learning contain very good material. The teaching aids at the end 
of each chapter give evidence of careful preparation. The book represents an 


extension of Thorndike’s earlier contribution. 
G. T. BUSWELL 


Source book on extra-curriculum activities —Several of the textbooks in the 
field of extra-curriculum activities which have been published in recent years 
include excellent bibliographies in connection with the various topics treated. 
These bibliographies have been more useful to the small number of special 
students who wish to make intensive studies than to the general run of students 
whose needs, so far as source materials are concerned, can be met most satis- 
factorily by access to a few of the most important references under each topic. 
In most institutions, however, such references have been available in single 
copies only, and it has not been practicable for teachers to assign these to large 
groups of students. As a consequence, the reading of the average student in the 
field of extra-curriculum activities has been almost exclusively confined to text- 
books to the neglect of source materials. 

Roemer and Allen’s Readings in Extra-curricular Activities provides a con- 

t Joseph Roemer and Charles Forrest Allen, Readings in Extra-curricular Activities. 
Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing Co., 1929. Pp. xvi+844. $3.00. 
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venient means of escape from this difficulty. The book contains more than eight 
hundred pages, and in twenty-two chapters it includes 127 references. All the 
material has been taken from the original sources. For the assistance of teachers 
and students the authors have prepared a syllabus,? which provides questions for 
discussion and topics for special reports in connection with each chapter. 

Chapters i and ii are concerned with topics of a philosophical nature. Three 
chapters deal with administrative problems, finances, and the dean of girls. One 
chapter each is devoted to the study hall, library, commencements, and parties 
and excursions. Another chapter is devoted to scouting. The twelve remaining 
chapters give references on different types of student organizations and ac- 
tivities, such as the home room, assembly, council, clubs, publications, frater- 
nities and sororities, and dramatics. 

Many good references have been omitted; every teacher will probably find 
some missing which he would especially like to have had incorporated. On the 
whole, however, the Readings makes many more helpful sources available to 
large numbers than does any earlier publication. The book constitutes a valu- 
able addition to the facilities for teaching in the field of extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities. 

Paut W. TERRY 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


An experiment in progressive education.—Marietta Johnson’s experimental 
school at Fairhope, Alabama, has attracted the attention of educators for a con- 
siderable number of years. The school has been one of the notable centers of 
so-called ‘“‘progressive” education. In Mrs. Johnson’s recent book? a full account 
is given of the purposes and philosophy of this school. 

Teachers who are working in the public-school systems in America will be 
interested chiefly in the differences between the aims of Mrs. Johnson’s school 
and the aims of typical , 1blic schools. The outstanding objectives which the 
author defends are presented in the last chapter in a series of nine statements. 
Abstracts from these statements are as follows: (1) “All desks would be re- 
moved from schoolrooms; chairs and tables at which the children might work 
should be supplied.” (2) ““No teacher should have more than twenty children 
on her register.” (3) “Reading and writing and all formal work would be 
postponed until the ninth or tenth year.” (4) ‘“‘An infinite amount of ma- 
terials through which the children can express themselves freely would be pro- 
vided. Creative handwork properly conducted is absolutely necessary if we are 
to have a life-giving school program.” (5) “No child would be accelerated; nor 
would he be subjected to specialization. Even though he might desire to do 
work belonging to a later stage or engage in highly specialized activity, the 

t Joseph Roemer and Charles Forrest Allen, Syllabus of a Course in Extra-curricular 
Activities. Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing Co., 1929. Pp. xiv-+120. $0.60. 

2 Marietta Johnson, Youth in a World of Men. New York: John Day Co., 19209. 
Pp. x+306. $2.50. 
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school must direct his attention to more suitable work if it is true to its aim of 
meeting the present needs.” (6) “Knowledge and skill would not be overempha- 
sized; the chief concern would be to secure interest, spontaneity, intellectual 
joy, and mental grasp. Every effort would be made to prevent self-consciousness 
and to preserve the integrity of the intellect and the unity of being.” (7) ‘There 
should be no recitations. Every class should be a discussion of the subject in 
hand, worked out in projects or merely enjoyed as a discussion.” (8) “No les- 
sons should be assigned; no burden from the school should enter the home. 
Children should never feel that it is necessary to ‘make up’ school work in case 
of absence.” (9) “There should be no examinations, no grading, and no failures 
to be ‘promoted.’ No child, I repeat, should ever be conscious of failure.” 
Much that is in these proposals would be agreed to by many teachers in 
public-school systems. The general spirit of the book is certainly commendable, 
and it is highly important that this spirit permeate the public schools of America 
more than is now the case. On the other hand, there is considerable reason for 
serious doubt as to just how some of the proposals could ever be worked out in a 
public-school system. Certainly it would not be easy to transform the average 
public school into a school dominated by the nine objectives which have been 
listed. While the general tenor of the book is inspiring, from the point of view of 
the scientific student of education the book is a very dogmatic statement con- 
cerning education. The reader does not get at any point the impression that 
Mrs. Johnson has any doubts as to the complete wisdom of her scheme, but 
there are certainly many statements which the scientific student would not be 
willing to accept without corroborating evidence. However, it should be said 
that the book is obviously not addressed to the scientific reader but is intended 
primarily to present a new attitude with regard to education. This purpose the 
author has accomplished with great success. The book should be read especially 
by those who are least in sympathy with the aims of “progressive” education. 
G. T. BUSWELL 


A study of race prejudices in children.—Students of child psychology will be 
much interested in a book! by Bruno Lasker which treats the development of 
certain social attitudes toward members of other races and groups during the 
period of early childhood. Through the presentation of much concrete material, 
the author shows that children develop decided race attitudes before they are 
old enough to have any logical reason for these attitudes. He shows further that 
the attitudes so developed exert a marked influence on the behavior of individ- 
uals during childhood and also during the later stages of life. A paragraph from 
the Preface not only expresses one of the important findings of the study but 
also explains some of its limitations. 

Race attitudes in children do not stand by themselves as a phenomenon that can 
be fully understood apart from other types of social attitudes. As the study developed, 


* Bruno Lasker, Race Attitudes in Children. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1929. 
Pp. xvi+394. 
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it became clear that an attempt must be made to examine the total impact of the in- 
fluences which the adult world permits to play upon the young. The ways in which the 
childish mind absorbs the folkways of the group in which it is nurtured are only begin- 
ning to become known. Perhaps the most serious aspect of this process is the degree to 
which the insinuating tactics of selfish propaganda have succeeded in affecting social 
teaching. Compared with the problem of preserving the primary function of public 
education, the technical task of engineering influences that make for better interracial 
understanding in the American community plays a relatively minor part [p. xiv]. 


The material in the book is presented in four parts, the first of which ana- 
lyzes types of race attitudes possessed by children. Part II deals with the ways 
in which race attitudes are acquired. Part III attempts the constructive task of 
showing how race attitudes may be developed through the various institutions 
of society, such as the school and the church. Part IV deals with the question 
“How may race attitudes be modified?” The book presents a very stimulating 
discussion, which will be of particular interest to teachers and school adminis- 
trators in cities where foreign populations create race problems in the schools. 
It is worth careful reading. 

G. T. BUSWELL 


The Philadelphia vocabulary study—Two significant conclusions were 
reached by a group of Philadelphia teachers who co-operated in a vocabulary 
study' under the direction of Israel Galter. The first, a practical result, was the 
scientific allocation by grades of a list of words and expressions essential for 
drill in the oral-English periods of the Philadelphia schools. One hundred and 
sixty-nine teachers of Grades I-VI, inclusive, listed words and expressions 
needed by their pupils in their daily lives. The resulting 2,669 words and ex- 
pressions were then appraised as to grade frequency by the Thorndike list and 
as to grade position by the Jones list. In addition, the use value of the words and 
expressions was estimated by the composite judgment of the 169 co-operating 
teachers. The result is a definite and reliable list of minimum essentials for vo- 
cabulary drill in the oral-English periods of the Philadelphia schools. 

The second conclusion shows the superiority of the recounting of personal 
experiences as contrasted with the reproduction of stories as a method of teach- 
ing oral expression. Pupils in Grades IV-VIII in the Samuel Breck School were 
divided into two groups, which were approximately equal in intelligence and in 
word knowledge. The two groups were trained for a period of four months ac- 
cording to the contrasted methods mentioned. In vocabulary growth the chil- 
dren who had been trained in the recounting of their personal experiences showed 
decided superiority. 

R. L. Lyman 


* Israel Galter, Improving the Spoken Vocabulary of Elementary School Children. 
Philadelphia: Temple University, 1928. Pp. 96. 
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A new set of readers—Among the textbooks in reading which have appeared 
during 1929 is a complete set' for the six-year elementary school by Mary E. 
Pennell and Alice M. Cusack. The set is intended to cover the entire needs of 
children for a series of basic readers. Of particular interest is the method used in 
selecting material for these books. A rather extensive investigation was carried 
on to determine both the interests of children and their likings for the particular 
selections in experimental editions of the books. In order to determine the in- 
terests of children, the co-operation of some fifteen hundred teachers and fifty 
thousand pupils was secured. The pupils were asked to select from long lists 
of questions which were supplied them those in which they were most interested. 
Master-lists of questions were then compiled, and the material selected was 
supposed to cover, so far as possible, the major interests of the children. When 
selections had been decided upon in the light of these interests, they were printed 
and sent to groups of children for rating. A large body of data was collected 
by the authors as to the rating of the selections in the experimental editions. 
The final editions were prepared in the light of the data collected. 

The primer is printed with hanging paragraphs throughout. The first two- 
thirds of Book One is printed with hanging paragraphs; the style then changes 
to the regular form of paragraph. This change in style of printing is in accord- 
ance with customary practice, but there is no convincing evidence that the use 
of hanging paragraphs is more advantageous to children in beginning reading, 
and the change in style undoubtedly causes some confusion to the child. The 
content is, for the most part, new and commendable. 

The art work in the first books of the series is better than that in the later 
books. The authors have prepared an extensive manual for first-grade teachers, 
which gives not only material on methods of teaching but also useful data on 
vocabulary lists and phonetics. 


School hygiene.—It is now a matter of record that the experience of the army 
during the World War with regard to the health of the drafted men has resulted 
in increased interest in the health of school children. There has been a corre- 
sponding increase in the data relating to the hygiene of school children during 
the past decade. The change which has occurred is reflected clearly in the re- 
vision of a book on school hygiene which was first published fifteen years ago.? 

The revised edition is considerably larger than the original work. The 
book has been revised in the light of new knowledge, and new data appear in 
many sections. New bibliographies, which give the best references on the vari- 


t Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack, The Children’s Own Readers: Pets, $0.12; 
Friends—A Primer, pp. 146, $0.60; Book One, pp. 178, $0.68; Book Two, pp. 262, 
$0.72; Book Three, pp. 320, $0.80; Book Four, pp. 384, $0.84; Book Five, pp. 440, 
$0.88; Book Six, pp. 460, $0.92; The Teachers’ Manual—First Grade, pp. xiv+424, 
$1.00. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1929. 

2 Lewis M. Terman and John C. Almack, The Hygiene of the School Child. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929 (revised). Pp. xxx-+506. $2.50. 
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ous topics, are included. Completely new chapters have been added on the 
following subjects: “Mortality and Morbidity,” ‘The Health of the Teacher,” 
“Hygiene of the Schoolroom,” and “The Teaching of Health and Hygiene.” 
There is also new material relating to “Headaches of Children” and ‘The 
Nervous Child.”” Two chapters which appeared in the original edition have 
been omitted, namely, “The Significance of Physiological Age” and ‘The 
Harmful Effects of School Life.” The omission of the chapter on physiological 
age is of interest in view of the fact that, while research studies have shown less 
relation between physiological age and other factors than was commonly sup- 
posed to exist, there still seems to be need for further study of the possible 
relation. The book is replete with teaching devices, such as problems and exer- 
cises and topics for special investigation. 

As a textbook, the volume is probably one of the best that is now available. 
It is well written, contains a large amount of specific data in the form of tables 
and graphs, and covers the important phases of school hygiene. Those who have 
been using the original book will welcome the revised edition. 

G. T. BUSWELL 


Revision of a book on mental development.—Kirkpatrick’s Fundamentals of 
Child Study has been used as a standard textbook in normal schools ever since 
its first publication in 1903. The book was revised in 1907 and again in 1916. 
The author has recently prepared a fourth edition,! which includes some new 
material and brings certain chapters up to date. The general organization of the 
book has not been changed; nor has the major topic which is treated. The book 
deals chiefly with the instinctive trends in human development. The theoretical 
treatment of instinct has been modified somewhat in view of the recent discus- 
sions of this subject. The chapter on heredity has been re-written, and in place 
of the chapter entitled ““The Early Development of the Human Infant” there is 
a chapter entitled “Stages of Development.” The author discusses the growth 
of the child in five major stages, which begin with birth and with the ages of two, 
four, six, and twelve. A new discussion of personality development and mental 
hygiene has been introduced. 

On the whole, the book has been considerably improved by the revision. 
However, the general changes in the field of child study have been so great that 
one questions the advisability of attempting to meet present needs by a revision 
of a book first published twenty-six years ago. The book as it now stands lacks 
the earmarks of a scientific treatment of the problem and does not present the 
student with a body of objective facts, such as might have been obtained from 
the present literature. The book will doubtless have its chief value for those who 
have been using the previous edition and who prefer a reyision of the book to an 
entirely new treatment of the subject. 


Edwin A. Kirkpatrick, Fundamentals of Child Study. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1929 (revised). Pp. xxiv+-41o. 
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